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CHAPTER IV, 


THE CROWNER’S QUEST. 


CLEAR day and night had passed, and again it was afternoon. 
The sunlight gilded homestead and stacks, just as when 
Sophia stood with little Patty Winterhead by the gate and looked 
at Charterhouse with longing eyes. Only the solitude was gone. 
Along the road, drawn up in row two deep, were empty carts ; and 
wherever there was gate or rail, horses, big and small, with saddles or 
harness left upon their backs, had been made fast. A crowd of 
people thronged in the great porch. Others stood to listen under 
the open window. For the crowner had come at noon to hold his 
quest, and the court was sitting still. 

John Winterhead pushed his way out of the house. Beads of 
sweat stood upon his forehead and he drew a deep breath of the 
open air. 

‘Tis enough to stifle a man,’ he said to those around. ‘The 
folk be packed like sheep in a pen. "Tis so hot’s a oven in there,’ 
And he walked out into the road. 

For two nights he had not closed his eyes. Ever since the 
murdered man was brought in, he had stayed in the kitchen and 
watched ; and want of sleep, to one who never even dreamed, 
of air, to one who lived a-horseback on the hill, had made his face 
thin and haggard in a day. 
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So it was over—so far as he was concerned, at least. 

The last four-and-twenty hours had been a nightmare ; and now, 
with the horror of it still upon him, he was awake. The whole 
thing, every little word and incident that had carried weight with 
him, came back, as it were, and passed rapidly before his mind. 

How the thought wormed its way into his brain-——that it would 
be easy not to tell—and wise. 

At first it startled him. It was so new, so different from all his 
pride had ever imagined when he pictured himself. The foremost 
yeoman of those parts, he held always before his eyes an ideal John 
Winterhead, in whom he firmly believed, and of whom he wag 
wont to talk with bold certainty as of a third person intimately 
known and vouched for. ‘John Winterhead, thank God, could 
look any man in the face.’ ‘John Winterhead never begged nor 
borrowed, an’ never said “no” to a friend in need.’ ‘John 
Winterhead’s han’s could take care o’ the head o’ un.’ ‘If ever 
day should shine an’ no welcome in Charterhouse, let John Winter- 
head put on the green waistcoat,’ by which he meant lie under 
the graveyard sod. And now in the guise of prudence came a 
temptation to haunt him and sap the manhood out of his heart. 

Even at the outset a strange occurrence settled in the minds 
of all the story of the death of Joseph Pierce. 

Without wasting a moment Jims Matravis and one o’ Cheddar 
galloped down into the town for Dr. William Haggett, a hard- 
riding, deep-drinking practitioner of those days, whose hearty 
manner and vigorous treatment never failed to win the confidence 
of the sick and the admiration of the sound. But the doctor hav- 
ing also been to Hang Fair was not readily found, and being found, 
showed no inclination for rapid travelling. He was too dead-beat 
to be hurried. His horse was tired as a dog. ‘Is the man dead?’ 
he kept asking. ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, then, when a man’s dead, neither 
bleeding nor physic can do any good in the world.’ But at last 
they got him off, and slowly jogged up the long winding road 
between Cheddar Cliffs and along the drove. And all the way 
they talked—of when Joseph Pierce went out; of how they 
heard the drunken groovers go past; and how and when John 
Winterhead found him. And the doctor asked questions all 
the while, and, having heard what they had to say, dismissed their 
answers as of slight importance with a ‘Well! We shall see; 
we shall see.’ So by the time they got to Charterhouse two hours 
had elapsed. 

Important and blustering he staggered into the kitchen, a 
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round red-faced man in boots and breeches, with a hunting-whip 
tucked under his arm. 

With John Winterhead he shook hands, nodded to the 
company at large, elbowed Solomon aside, and stepped forward to 
where the body lay. 

‘Dead!’ he said shortly, raising the dead man’s arm. ‘Stone 
dead. Dead—and cold—and stiff.’ 

He glanced around the little circle of neighbours standing 
open-mouthed with wonder, and noted how they dwelt upon his 
words. Then he half shut his beady eyes, looked up at the great 
oak beam, and deliberated. 

‘I should say,’ he went on with impressive slowness, ‘ I should 
say—that Joseph Pierce—has been dead—five hours.’ 

The three o’ Blagdon all did sums in their heads. So did 
Solomon Moggridge, but his worked out wrong. Yes; ’twur about 
that time agone that Mr. Pierce went out. And he mus’ ha’ been 
lying there dead even when Sophia ran by, for she hollared at the 
gate, to be sure she did. 

Thus encouraged the doctor began freely to impart from the 
rich stores of his mind. 

‘ Now I'll tell you how I know this, gentlemen,’ he cried, with 
a dogmatic shake of the head, and tapping with gentle familiarity 
on the corpse with his riding-whip. ‘I can tell this by the rigor 
mortis—the rigor mortis, gentlemen, a learned name signifying 
the stiffness of death. And I'll tell you more’—he lowered his 
voice to a whisper and became confidential—‘ Joseph Pierce, 
gentlemen, was knocked down. He never knew what happened 
to him. He never uttered a sound. He bled to death in—in 
twenty minutes, and not all the surgeons and ’pothecaries in 
England could tell you different.’ He paused, and became fierce 
against imaginary opposition. ‘Not if they knew what they were 
talking about,’ he added. 

There are inferior practitioners all the world over, as everybody 
knows, who will say anything. But, bless you! for the people on 
that side of Mendip no surgeon nor ’pothecary on earth was the 
fellow of Dr. William Haggett. His remarkable clearness of in- 
sight on this occasion went far to increase his already great 
reputation. Solomon Moggridge, in a flight of enthusiasm, after- 
wards declared that he’d sooner be blooded by Dr. William Hag- 
gett than he’d drink wi’ many another fellow. ‘ Zo’d I too,’ agreed 
Jims Matravis, ‘if you did but chance to catch un sober.’ 

‘Summon me to the inquest, Constable Moggridge,’ cried 
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the doctor magnanimously. ‘It’s a poor fee, but I was never the 
man to think of that in a matterofduty.’ Then he turned round 
to the fire to comfort himself a little before riding home. And so 
there was an end to the matter. 

By the first glimmer of daybreak all the neighbours had gone, 
and left John Winterhead alone, sitting in his arm-chair. The 
great logs, burnt in two in the middle, and long ago fallen abroad, 
lay in disorder upon the hearth. But he took no notice. His 
elbows on his knees he rested his face upon his hands as if he had 
fallen asleep. But all the while he was thinking. 

It would be easy not to speak. Dr. William Haggett (and a 
lot he knew) would tell his story in the beginning, when he ex- 
plained the injuries to the jury, and after that no questions were 
likely to be asked. ' 

It must be understood, no fear for his personal safety troubled 
the mind of John Winterhead. The loss of maybe twenty years 
estate in Ubley had already greater hold of his imagination than 
the death of the man. And all about a fat wether sheep worth no 
more than forty shillings, well sold! The folly of it was so pitiable 
to him. And before it was broad day Sophia came running across, 
weeping and lamenting, but always with the same woe-begone 
refrain of homelessness to end each outburst of grief. ‘Ah! ifhe 
but held the tongue o’ un, he mid ha’ bin alive an’ well now, 
instead o’ leaving his folk ’ithout a roof over their heads.’ 

If he offered this evidence and became a marked man, he could 
never again be free from care. Not but what he would come and 
go at will, as he had always done—let those meddle with him who 
thought it safe. But the land lies open to ill-doers as it does to 
the light. The beasts beside the lonely hill—the stacks standing 
together close, burn one burn all—the house itself, with the thatch 
against the backlet down within reach o’ hand—he thought of all 
these things. He could never again lie sound abed if John 
Winterhead was a name misliked. 

And the little mouse. Should anything ever befall to him and 
she were left, Patty was not the maid to take care of her own— 
like Sophia for instance. 

Many a time he had wished the girl wed. Ay, she ought to 
marry well for herself—she had a right so to do with Charterhouse 
falling to her and all. He hoped to watch her child grow up a 
man to whom the place must come. He loved Patty both with 
tenderness and pride. She was his. She was the very moral of 
her mother, as they say in Somersetshire, only smaller still— 
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the very daps o’ her, so to speak—and her mother had been his, 
He loved her the more for her strange ways. They made her 
one by herself, just as he, John Winterhead of Charterhouse, 
was different from all the rest about. Patty was quick as a bird. 
If he went in danger she would know without telling. With the 
fate of Joseph Pierce always before her mind, she would go in fear 
and trembling if he were only out of her sight. 

And two lives taken already for one sheep! Could the hang- 
ing of young Giles Standerwick bring back Joseph Pierce lying 
there under the sheet dead and cold? Joseph Pierce was beyond 
help. It could do no good to any on earth, and he himself might 
be the worse. 

Yet Joseph Pierce was his friend, had eaten at his board 
hundreds of times, had sat by his fire, and 

Stronger than prudence, than the instinct of possession— 
stronger than all else in his heart was this man’s pride in himself. 
Many a time his chair jarred upon the smooth stones of the 
kitchen floor, as he suddenly stood up, and shook himself free from 
thought. 

Come what might, John Winterhead would speak out. 

He was still of that mind this morning, when Solomon Mog- 
gridge came to set all things ready and fit. The constable brought 
half a dozen jurors in his two-wheeled cart, because they had so far 
to come. He was filled with the importance of office. He had 
done the thing well. Three-and-twenty good and legal men had 
he summoned, ‘ Because, look-y-zee, out o’ dree-an’-twenty, to a 
“aye” or a “no” there’s boun’ to be twelve o’ one mind,’ 

The jurors came in handy, for there was a deal to be done. 
They strewed a han’ful o’ clean oaten straw to cover the cold flags 
o’ the floor. They set the chairs for the jury at the end of the 
kitchen farthest from the door and general public. They placed 
a table in front with pen and ink for the crowner himself. 

And as the work progressed Solomon became talkative. 
‘Nothing could be better nor more han’pat,’ he declared with 
pride, ‘not at the best inn in Cheddar. But la! ’tis but for form. 
Nobeddy ‘ll ever know who killed poor Joseph Pierce, not this zide 
o’ the grave.’ He gravely shook his head, but the reflection gave 
him great satisfaction, and the jurors also looked relieved. 

Quite early people began to arrive in twos and threes, and 
sometimes more together. Their presence aroused in John Win- 
terhead a desire for the credit of Charterhouse. ‘Come along, 
some o’ ee, an’ help put up a trestle-table in milk-house for a bit 
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o’ victuals, an’ roll out a half-hogshead o’ cider,’ he shouted in 
his old hospitable way. 

Then he went to the foot of the stairs and shouted for 
Patty. 

‘Come, little mouse, Don’t be afeard,’ he said to her kindly, 
touched by her pale frightened look. ‘Bring out the week’s batch, 
an’ a cheese, an’ put a fresh ham in cut. Then anybeddy a bit 
leary can go in ’ithout words and help theirselves.’ 

So the crowner’s quest was like to be a funeral feast as 
well, 

The kitchen was already filled with people when the coroner 
and Dr. Haggett drove up together. Many were waiting in the 
garden too and watching by the gate, talking at the tops of their 
voices. But as these two personages pushed their way through 
the throng every tongue was hushed. 

The crowner was of good family, well known in the neighbour- 
hood; and, as the country people doffed their hats, he merely 
nodded to right and left and passed on, until in the porch he met 
John Winterhead. Then he stopped to shake hands. 

With all his sturdy independence of character John Winter- 
head was pleased with this distinction. 

The coroner spoke in the everyday tone of a man whose 
interest in the matter in hand is purely official. 

‘A sad thing, Mr. Winterhead. Very sad indeed. The 
constable has told me all about it. Poor Pierce was unwise. It’s 
as much as a man’s life is worth up here to set the law in motion 
against a groover. Then his voice sank into a confidential 
whisper. ‘I—I’ll call the doctor first and get at the cause of 
death. Then the men who brought in the body. And as he was 
last in your house, I'll get you to prove that none of your party 
went out after he was gone.’ 


Then, as they turned to walk indoors together, he added 
pleasantly — 


‘What a nice place you have here, Mr. Winterhead! I was 
admiring it as I came down the road.’ 

John Winterhead made no answer. All was so simple and 
natural that again it seemed easy not to tell, He went in and 
leaned against the arm of the settle, too absorbed in his own 
thoughts even to hear the lusty voice of Solomon opening the 
eourt by proclamation, ‘Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes!’ and calling 
upon the jurors to answer to their names, ‘every man at the first 
cali, upon the pain and peril that shall fall thereon.’ 
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But when it came to the taking evidence, John Winterhead 
Jooked and listened with all his senses alert. 

It would be easy not to tell. 

Yet the words of the oath kept ringing in his ears, 

‘The evidence you shall give at this inquest, on behalf of our 
sovereign lord the King, touching the death of Joseph Pierce, 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
So help you God.’ 

One phrase staggered him. ‘Zhe whole truth. He would 
have to kiss the book upon that oath. Then he sought to explain 
it away. ‘ The whole truth.’ Of course, that is to say to question 

ut. 

: Yet even this would not avail. One after another the con- 
stable, Jims Matravis, and the rest were examined and their very 
words taken down, and as each finished, his answers were read aloud 
tohim. Then the crowner, pen in hand, would glance up from the 
paper and ask, ‘Is this the whole evidence you can give?’ ‘And 
the witness, replying ‘ Yes,’ stepped up to the table and labori- 
ously scrawled a sprawling signature in the right-hand corner of 
the sheet. 

To keep his secret it would be necessary to lie on oath. To 
say ‘So help me God’ and lie. 

Suddenly a strange thought came into the brain of John 
Winterhead. Hundreds of times he had heard it said that hear- 
say is not evidence, Who could know that of a dark night Joseph 
Pierce saw aright? If hearsay were not evidence, he did not 
break his 

At that moment his name was called. He stood forward at 
once with the quibble fresh in his mind. 

So imperfectly in time of excitement can men observe, that 
every witness had honestly sworn the body was cold and stiff. 
Everything was clear, and little more remained to ask. How 
long was he there before the others came? Only a few minutes 
——they were already in hearing. He moved the face to make 
certain it was Joseph Pierce and went to meet the constable. 
Then he told the story of the quarrel, of the voices passing in the 
road, of Sophia’s coming, and the search. 

The crowner also made it easy for him unawares, When it 
came to signing the information, he chanced to ask in a less 
formal way— 

‘Is there anything you wish to add, Mr. Winterhead ?’ 

John Winterhead hesitated. For one minute his native out- 
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spoken honesty hung against prudence in the balance. The 
court was quite silent. It seemed like an age. Surely he was 
acting strangely to pause so long. 

‘No,’ he answered, with abrupt decision but in a low voice, 

At once he took the pen, boldly put his hand to the paper, 
and everything was done. 

After that the place suffocated him. He could scarcely breathe, 
and without waiting for the verdict he hurried out into the air, 
He had done it—had broken the law of God and man. Yet how 
it happened he scarcely knew. He felt cowardly and mean—no 
longer the upright and down-straight John Winterhead of the past. 
Something within kept saying he had wronged the dead—yes, he 
had wronged the dead. And yet no harm to the living could 
follow what he had done. That was clear enough. A cool breeze 
blowing down the road brought him back to himself, as it were. 
The spring was pushing upon every side. A skylark was singing 
overhead as if it would never stop, and a cuckoo calling down by 
the wood. He glanced across at the field where stood the rick. 
How the grass was coming on! Most wonderful well! He could 
see the difference since he looked three days agone. The sight 
of it soothed him. And how the cows had mended this last 
month ! 

It was good to have the land, and live in plenty and peace, 
and wise to hold his tongue. For, after all, what he had done 
was not from fear, but out of pride in Charterhouse, and love for 
the little mouse. 

Presently the people began to come out of the porch, and he 
walked quickly down the path towards them. 

‘Person or persons unknown, I suppose?’ he asked of the 
first he met. 

‘Person or persons unknown,’ they told him. 

Then they stood by the gate, gossiping of how the young Giles 
Standerwick, half-mad, had run straight home to Shipham that 
afternoon, so it was said, and had never been seen out since. 

Nobody once suspected him. It was the gang of drunken 
groovers, sure as the day. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A LITTLE RIFT. 


Less than a month had passed, and the murder of poor Joseph 
Pierce had almost passed out of mind. He was already forgotten ; 
or if the countryfolk, when they jogged ‘along the road by 
Charterhouse, recalled his name, it was only to point a moral, or 
to wonder about the future of Ubley Farm. Other matters of 
greater importance held their thoughts. The orchards on the 
south of the hill down by the moor were all a-blow. ‘ Please God 
not to send any late vrostes, an’ what a sight o’ apples there will 
be to be sure!’ ‘An’ how wonderful rathe the grass do come on 
to-year!’ ‘Ay, there’ll be a terrible good crop o’ hay, and no 
mistake, if the Almighty do chance to gie us a dry summer to 
carr’ it, that is.’ But for this little uncertainty as to the future 
movements of Providence they had never a care in the world. 
For this once they really couldn’t ha’ done things no different- 
like, not if they had a-had the hands o’ it their very own selves. 

Yet, in spite of this prospect of prosperity, a change, per- 
ceptible to the quick sense of little Patty Winterhead, had come 
over the domestic life of Charterhouse. 

Her father was not the same. She could see it in his manner 
and hear it in every word he spoke. Never once since that night 
had he brought home from market an unexpected guest; and 

when Solomon Moggridge, on his road home from Cheddar Fair, 
chanced to look in towards the after part of the day, there was no 
boisterous welcome such as she knew so well. 

That was a quiet evening early in May. She ran for a pipe 
a-piece and a two-handled cup between them, and they sat over- 
right each other on the stone seats in the cool of the old porch 
and talked. She fetched out a little rush-bottomed chair from 
the kitchen to sit down in the open and listen, for a gloom still 
hung over everything, and she was glad of a change; and every 
word spoken that night went deep into her memory, for whilst 
they were there a thought first hit into her mind which never 
again left her from morning to night. 

Her father said little, but Solomon talked a deal. 

. Solomon was excited, for there had been sad doings at Cheddar 
air. 
‘Why, a little ginger-headed foreigner from down t’other zide 
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o’ Taunton Dean carr’d it all avore un, zo he did. I were zo 
mad’s a bull myself to think the young Giles Standerwick werden 
there to cut the comb o’ un, then. But the young Giles Stander- 
wick, zo the tale is, ull never play at the back-swording no more. 
’Tes said he’ve a-had wonderful luck this three year an’ saved his 
money. An’ then the trouble fell upon un, an’ that have a-brokt 
the heart o’ un, zo’s he’ll never stan’ up no more for volk to throw 
his shame at un like. Ah! ’tes a woful pity, I do call it.’ 

Solomon sighed; but the finest consolation in Somersetshire 
is cider, so he drank deep and handed the cup. 

A cloud darkened the face of John Winterhead. That was 
but natural, for he had always been an ardent lover of the sport 
and loud in his praises of the young miner; yet his answer was 
strange. 

‘If he’ve got a grain o’ sense he’ll never show his face again,’ 
he cried contemptuously. ‘If I were in his place I’d carry my 
body out o’ this country afore I was a day older.’ 

The girl looked up quickly. Not the words, but his manner 
startled her. Had he said this out of pity for a man in misfortune, 
she could have understood; but his tone was sharp with dislike, 
For the first time in her life she felt herself in disagreement with 
the father whom she worshipped. But he had not seen the young 
Giles Standerwick in his distress, 

‘Mus’ be most terr’ble hard,’ she sighed, ‘to lef the place 
where you've a-bin born an’ bred an’ be doing well; an’ all no 
fau’t o’ your own, too. La! I sim I could n’ go away from 
Charterhouse not for all the world.’ 

‘That’s quite another thing,’ retorted her father angrily. 
And although for the life of her she could not see why, she said 
no more. The colour came to her cheek, and she turned away 
her head like a child who has been chid. 

Great clumsy Solomon saw it, and could not hold his 
tongue. 

‘Heart alive, Mr. Winterhead!’ he blurted out, with good- 
natured dulness; ‘you've a-frightened the little maid, zo you 
have. Why, if she idden all to a flitterment an’ so red as a piney, 
then!’ And he laughed, with his great guffaw, loud enough to 
be heard halfway to Blagdon. 

The girl rose hurriedly from her chair. To hide her confusion 
she turned away and took a narrow path leading to a walled 
garden beyond the house. Scarcely had she passed the great 
window before her father called her back. 
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‘Here, Patty! Come here, an’ don’t make yourself so silly,’ 
he cried, still impatiently. 

One moment she hesitated and was about to answer; but he 
took the empty cup from beside him on the stone seat and held it 
out towards her. 

‘There, catch hold. Run out in cellar an’ draw a drop more 
cider,’ he added in a kinder tone. 

The girl stepped forward to obey; but, shaking from head to 
foot, as she reached out her hand to take the cup the handle 
slipped between her trembling fingers, The cup fell and smashed 
to pieces with a crash upon the flags of the porch floor. 

‘Why, what be bout?’ he burst out, in sudden nervous 
anger. ‘Whatever be fit for, to get in such a state for nothing 
at all?’ 

Startled and hurt beyond words, she stooped down and began 
slowly to gather the shards into her apron; but he would not 
wait. ‘ Lef it as ’tis,’ he cried shortly. ‘Run in to once an’ take 
down another; an’ mind not to let un drop ’pon the road.’ 

Glad of the opportunity, little Patty Winterhead hastened in 
with this admonition ringing in her ears. 

The so-called cellar was an out-building at the back of the 
house, and through the door, left half open, came only enough 
light to distinguish a row of great cider-butts standing against the 
wall. To the furthest of these she groped her way. There, on 
the projecting corner of a beam which kept the barrel from the 
moist earth floor, she sat down and cried. 

What could it mean ? 

All his life through her father had never been impatient as 
during the last few weeks. Now nothing was right; she could 
never please him. What could have happened? What had she 
done? His words cut her to the quick, and she kept saying them 
over to herself between her sobs. ‘ Whatever be fit for?’ ‘Mind 
not to let un drop ’pon the road.’ And all about a thing of a cup 
bought of a travelling van for fourpence! A month agone and 
he would have laughed: ‘There, there! Good for trade. The 
crockery-man must live so well as the rest.’ And now he never 
laughed ; just as if something weighed upon his mind. 

Suddenly came to her a sense of her own insufficiency, many 
a time vaguely doubted, but now clearly seen. 

No! She was not like the rest of the girls about. She was 
not so big. And she hadn’t the gumption for things, and that. 
Up to now her father had treated her as a child; at last he saw 
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aright. She was grown up. He looked for more and was dis- 
appointed. What good could she ever be to anybody? At this 
her heart sank and her tears fell thick and fast. 

Yet for all that what she said was right. There was no harm 
in it, and no call to get bad-tempered. It was cruel upon the 
young Giles Standerwick, who had done no harm. Her sense of 
justice stuck to that. It was cruel. So there. 

With this she plucked up courage, and bent forward to tum 
the tap, for there was no time to waste. The cider slowly gurgled 
into the cup, and with her apron she patted her eyes lest 
Solomon Moggridge should see them red and say she had 
been crying. Then she ran back for fear of keeping her father 
waiting. 

They were talking, and took no heed of her now. 

She would not go away to look as if she were out of temper or 
afraid, but she loitered beside the little knot of flowers in the corner 
between the window and the porch. On one side was a briar-bush, 
She picked a little green leaf to pinch between finger and thumb, 
How fresh it was! The last of the warriors below the sill were in 
full flower—blood-red; and gilawfers, coming into bloom, made 
the air quite sweet. And everything was quiet except the song- 
thrush high up upon the garden pear-tree, the blackcap hidden 
in the orchard hard by, and the voices of Solomon and her father 
sitting there quite close but out of sight. The scent, the sounds, 
the quietude of growing eventide, crept over her senses and calmed 
her soul, Little Patty Winterhead came back to herself. Her 
father was upset with all the botheration and caddle; but a little 
bit, and that would die out, and everything be the same as in the 
time agone. So she set her mind at rest. But then, whether 
she listened or no, she could not help but hear. 

In the manner of their talk her quick ear found something 
unusual and unreal, which caught and held her attention. 

Solomon was ‘sucking up’ to Mr. John Winterhead with a 
flattery more than fulsome. Good honest soul! If one thing 
more than another put the constable out, it was to have ‘any 
disturvance.’ The brittleness of John Winterhead’s temper had 
made Solomon mild as milk and insinuating as rum-shrub. He 
was chanting her father’s praises in his sing-song Somersetshire 
voice. 

‘Ay! that’s what they all said in to fair. “Mr. John Winter- 
head have a-bin a true friend in time o’ need; an’ acted wi’ s0 
much judgment too.” That’s what Jims Matravis said. “ Where 
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could Sophia ha’ found another to counsel her as Mr, John 
Winterhead have a-done?” An’ Dr, William Haggett, he spoke 
up too: “I'd zo zoon take advice o’ John Winterhead as any 
lawyer in Bristol town, zo I would.” ‘An’ zo’d I too,” said I, 
“for you do know there’s nothen in his mind kep’ back.” Ah! 
that’s where ’tis, Mr. Winterhead—there’s zo many do keep things 
back for their own ends like.’ 

Solomon stopped to chuckle over the double-facedness of 
human kind. 

What a fuss! thought the girl, Why, what had her father 
done? La! he had but ridden round Ubley once or twice. 
Nothing at all to make so much talk about. 

She heard him tap the ashes from his pipe against the wall. 
Then he answered strangely, as it seemed to her. Instead of 
dismissing all this flummery with a bluff honest phrase, he was 
clearly pleased with it. 

‘Well, Solomon Moggridge,’ he said slowly, ‘I don’t say I’ve 
done the best that could be done, but I’ve done the best I 
could.’ 

‘You couldn’ ha’ done better, Mr. John Winterhead, not 
if Sophia Pierce had a-bin your own,’ replied Solomon with 
enthusiasm, 

‘I shouldn’ ha’ done no ways different,’ her father went on, 
keeping up the quibble of phrase. ‘I’ve a-bin in to Wells vive 
times—no, ’tis six wi’ yesterday—’bout the will, an’ the lan’, an’ 
one thing an’ t’other. An’ I’ve arranged it all. Sophia is to 
stay on to Milemas rent-vree, zo as to get in her crops. An’ then 
anybeddy ’pon earth can take Ubley for me.’ 

‘I hope to God, wi’ all my heart, she’ll manage right an’ do 
well!’ cried Solomon devoutly, and drank so cordially to the wish 
that he could be heard. 

‘T tell ee what ’tis, Solomon. What Sophia Pierce don’t know 
about business idden wo’th no man’s while to stop to learn, 
Besides, 1 do goo across an’ tell her what to do, myself, day by 
day ——’ 

The girl could bear it no longer. Without waiting to hear 
more she ran quickly along the path and into the orchard beyond 
the house. These praises of Sophia for the qualities lacking in 
herself were bitter to her. And why had her father told her nothing 
of what was taking place? Of the will, of the journeys to Wells, 
and how it was all to be settled. Not a word had he spoken, and 
yet these things were known to the neighbours and an open 
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talk at Cheddar Fair. She had been set aside as if she were 
nobody. 

She had never liked Sophia, and now she hated her. Sophia 
Pierce indeed? What were the Pierces to the Winterheads? Or 
Ubley to Charterhouse? But she saw it all. The moody silence 
of her father, his uneasiness of mind, and his impatience with 
herself, were accounted for. He wished to marry Sophia Pierce, 

Yes. He wished to marry Sophia Pierce. 

The thought got hold of her like a madness. She hurried on 
between the trunks of the apple-trees, black in the dusk of the 
overspreading branches. As she went, her quick imagination 
fashioned every little fact and fancy to fit this new-found belief, 
He wished to marry Sophia Pierce. His promise not to marry 
again, which he was too much a man to break, fretted and galled 
him beyond bearing. The restraint had eaten away his affection. 
For weeks, ever since the death of Joseph Pierce, he had not once 
called her his little mouse, nor laughed with her as of old; and 
he was grown silent and secret in his ways. 

Then she grew suspicious. Her father wished her wed, 
Sophia told her so some time ago. He was too proud to saya 
thing like that in company, as if she were left and he disappointed. 
They must have been talking alone. So they met even then 
before all this business brought them together. If she were 
married and gone, he would be free. Her mother’s wish meant 
only that no one should be set over her in the house. How dis- 
pleased he was by now when she thought she could be nowhere 
so happy as at Charterhouse—just as though he wished her away. 
Oh, well! She should never marry and go—so they might rest 
their hearts content. 

This anger, suddenly kindled, just as suddenly went out. 
There fell upon her a hopelessness under which her spirit sank, 
and all the courage was crushed out of her heart. Darkness came 
ereeping over the orchard. Even the white blossoms, lying in 
places upon the ground like snow, could no longer be distinguished 
from the rank grass and nettles growing so lush beneath the 
trees. But she did not go in, there was no hurry. Solomon 
was there to hold her father with his talk, and her pride was 
gone. Nothing would ever be the same to her again. She 
must always stand in the way of his wish. Well! let him marry 
Sophia if he was so minded. What did it matter? That was 
just as well as to make life miserable because he must keep his 
word. Oh yes. Let him marry Sophia. 
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‘Patty! Patty!’ 

He was calling from the garden. Before she had time to 
reply he went into the barton and called again. 

Wont to wait upon his every word she ran in haste. It would 
look odd to be in the orchard. If only she might get into the 
house unobserved, and answer him from there! But by the 
orchard gate she came upon him, as the country-people say, 
‘ full-butt.’ 

‘Hullo, little mouse,’ he cried, just in his old way. ‘ Where 
have you been a-hiding yourself away then? There, come along 
into house. The constable’s gone. ‘Tis a’most dark, an’ high 
time to lock up.’ By the path he stopped and put his hand 
upon her arm. ‘How sweet your flowers do smell! ’Tis the 
dew do freshen ’em, I count,’ he said quite kindly to make 
amends, 

It took no more than this to drive away the clouds. Her 
heart warmed to him at once, and her quick emotional nature 
turned upon itself with upbraiding and reproach. How could she 
have believed him changed ? except that he was worried in mind, 
of course. It was no more than right, and like him too, to help 
Sophia. Sophia indeed! And the talk with Solomon had done him 
good. A little while and he would be hearty and glad enough to 
see the house full again. 

And indeed it seemed that Patty was right. 

‘There’s a new hat an’ ribbon an’ a sight o’ money come 
Whitsun Tuesday to be played for on Shipham Green,’ he shouted 
to her whilst he barred the door. ‘So get ready your new vrock, 
little mouse, an’ pull out your summer fal-lals, for ’tis time now, 
sure enough. An’ we'll just go across an’ see the sport.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


SHIPHAM GREEN. 


TuEy rode along together, three or four—Solomon and long Jims 
and a couple from the Warren—neighboursall. Patty was on the 
pillion behind her father, he insisted upon that. Of course 
she'd ride! Why not? He had clean forgot the thing for years, 
ever since she was a child, that is; for her mother never went 
a-horseback a longful while afore she passed away. And the mare 
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would never know she was there—not no more than if it were a 
little hen dunnock a-perched upon the back o’ her. He was go 
pleased with the idea that, although Patty felt some fears, having 
never before travelled in this fashion, she fel! in with his whim 
without a word. 

And very fine they looked, he in his blue coat and she in her 
white frock put on for the first time that year in honour of 
“ White-sun-tide.” 

The sunshine, the open air, the expectation of sport kept the 
men merry. Every little thing along the road caught the quick 
eye of the girl and made her heart glad. The little whinchat 
fluttering above the gorse in yellow flower as they passed Black 
Down, the wheatears that flew in front and pitched again upon 
the loose stone wall. And above Beacon Batch, high up in the 
blue sky, a sparrowhawk was fighting with a crow. How they 
circled one above the other, and struck! She pointed them out, 

‘°Tis a hawk an’ a crow,’ said Solomon. 

‘Zo ’tis—a hawk an’ a crow,’ agreed long Jims. 

‘Ay. That’s what ’tis—a hawk an’ a crow, echoed the others, 

Her father just looked but did not condescend to speak at all, 

Since the evening in the porch he had not once been angry; 
but she watched him narrowly when he went and when he came, 
and her suspicion had grown into certainty. She knew he rode 
across to Ubley every day, but nothing was said. And yet he 
never started as if to go that way, nor returned as if he came 
therefrom. He wished to hold it from her, as well enough he 
might ; but such petty shifts, so out of keeping with the out- 
spoken fearlessness which raised him in her estimation above 
everybody she had ever known, were undermining her respect. It 
was enough to love Sophia. The passion of a staid man, who 
should know better, cannot clothe its folly in that gauzy vesture 
of romance which gives to the wildest freak of youthful love the 
beauty of a dream. It is ridiculous, look at it how you may. 
And all this secrecy made it mean. So something had come 
between little Patty Winterhead and her father which it would 
take more than time to remove. 

He did not dream of this, yet he knew that things were 
changed. 

Open house, a good horse, a stout heart, and a clear con- 
science—these in his imagination made up the joy of life; and 
these had been his, in fact. One may have house and horse and 
be of little we1th for want of heart and conscience, Another, 
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with heart of gold and conscience white as silver, to earn his 
bread must be another man’s man, and that is a sorry thing. 
But to have all is enough for any but a fool, or a knave with a 
covetous eye that nothing on earth can satisfy. 

And the delight of real manhood must he in the true thing 
and no outside show. For what comfort is there in wheaten bread 
got on trust, wi’ no money, and pay-day wellnigh due? Or, if 
the mare were unsound, yet nobody but he had found it out, she 
would have been no pleasure in his eyes though she stood as 
handsome as a picture. 

All this John Winterhead had clearly seen and said in his own 
way hundreds of times, never dreaming that it might come to him 
to suffer any lasting discontent. But now he was never at ease. 
His self-respect, the high horse he used to ride was hurt and 
carried him limping, so that he could never go easy and satisfied, 
or look at an upright John Winterhead in the old proud way. 
If, in heat of anger or smarting under a wrong, he had done the 
murder himself, he would have stood in better plight than to-day, 
with his heart softened towards his dead neighbour, and the know- 
ledge that he had feared to speak out always before his mind. 
And he was no longer free to come and go, as he used to boast. 
For when the thought was on him, rather than pass the place 
where Joseph Pierce was found, he would turn off and ride a mile 
further round to come home to Charterhouse upon the otlier side. 
Once, when he saw young Giles Standerwick coming up from the 
mineries, he cantered his mare away across the common sooner 
than meet the fellow upon the king’s high-road. And these things, 
known to none but himself, kept his temper always on the edge. 

But, to-day, troubles were forgotten. Father and daughter 
jogged along together high up on the open down, with the brown 
heather for a mile or more on each hand, and the broad valley rich 
and green stretching far away below. White homesteads gleamed 
between the orchards and elm trees, and beyond the distant hills 
a narrow strip of sea glistened in the sun. Then, as they passed 
over the brow and began to pick their way down the steep road. 
they could look down upon a nest of thatched roofs and see people 
gathering on a village green. 

‘Shipham,’ said Solomon. 

‘ Ay, sure, Shipham,’ corroborated long Jims. 

At the village itself the girl scarcely glanced. 

The two or three decent farmhouses clustering around the 
church, the scattered huts upon the hillside, built of stone, but 
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whitewashed so that they glared in the sun fit to make your eyes 
ache, possessed neither charm nor novelty to quicken her imagina- 
tion. Short as was the distance from Charterhouse, she had never 
been there before. But the wild deeds of the Shipham men, a 
never-failing subject for winter fireside gossip, had many a time 
made her shiver as she sat silent in the chimney corner beside the 
burning logs. Her only thought was of the groovers, for the place 
had no other meaning in her mind, 

A bend of the road, and they came upon a few straggling 
cottages, with narrow garden plots enclosed within walls of loose 
stones, lying along the wayside. Upon the right, against the slope 
of the hill, a house, rather larger, stood apart from the rest, It 
was low and long-roofed, with a small square porch contrived of 
three slabs of blue stone. But the door was shut, a thing to 
note in that warm June weather. A vine covering half the front, 
torn down by the wind, hung neglected away from the wall; and 
although the windows showed the place not untenanted, the 
garden was uncropped. ; ; 

Solomon Moggridge, jogging along behind, bestowed a kick 
upon the ribs of his stout cob, and quickly brought him alongside 
the mare. 

He pointed mysteriously with his thumb over the shoulder, 
and nodded and winked. ‘To ensure secrecy he put his great 
brown hand over his lips and in a whisper, to which a nor’-west 
wind is a trifle, he breathed the confidence— 

‘ Standerwick’s, Young Giles Standerwick’s.’ 

John Winterhead frowned and hastened his pace, but the 
girl eagerly turned and fixed her eyes upon the house. The 
forlorn appearance of the place went to her heart. At once her 
ready apprehension, seizing upon every detail, grasped to the full 
the horror of a tragedy which had so often haunted her mind. 
She was overcome with terror—and with pity, too. The delight 
of sunshine, sky, and open air was gone. She wished she had not 
come. Her own trouble came back. Trembling, she hid her face 
behind her father’s broad back of blue for fear the rest should see. 

But the attention of the others was otherwise occupied. 

They had now reached the slope close above Shipham ; and the 
hillside, dotted here and there with wooden huts in which the 
groovers kept their tools, was burrowed like a rabbit-warren, (ut 
of holes, big enough to take the body of a man, but many of them 
with little to spare, miners came crawling, their clothes earth- 
stained and yellow-red with ‘calamy.’ They were giving up work 
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to go down to the cudgel-playing, and they swarmed into the road 
before and behind the little party of yeomen riding down from the 
hills. 

Between the one and the other was a wide contrast indeed. 

The law-abiding husbandman, with his love of quiet and 
security, hoping by years of patient frugality to add another 
acre to his holding, was of a different race from the reckless 
groover, who cared for no law but his own wild code, and might 
be rich ten times over if he would only be respectable. His 
wealth easily gotten was ill spent, yet sometimes there were 
weeks together when he found nothing, or not so much as would 
bring him bread. Then who knows? He might stop a man 
upon the hills, or if a sheep should be missing who dared say 
whither it was gone? for the groovers held together as thick as 
thieves, and that was the great virtue of their class. 

Down the hill they came laughing and shouting to each other. 
But John Winterhead did not turn his head, and Patty was 
a-most afeard to look, and Solomon only squinted out of one 
corner of his eye, as a good constable should. And so they got 
along together to Shipham Green, and put up their nags at the 
‘Miners’ Arms’ by the corner. 

Upon one side of this grass plot, in the very heart of the 
village, where the roads meet, a platform had been set up. A few 
yards behind, a sort of scaffold, with a tier of seats one above the 
other, was already half filled with substantial folk to whom a 
shilling was not all the world. Here and there a groover or two 
in luck, sitting cheek by jowl with people of consequence, Dr. 
William Haggett and the crowner himself—good-now ! and women- 
folk who would see the sport but were shy of being in the crowd. 

To this stand John Winterhead pushed his way through the 
people, now and again looking back to be sure that Patty was at 
his heels. The front seats were taken, all but two ut the end, 
and nodding to one and another as he passed, he sat down at the 
very edge of the foremost row. Dr. William Haggett waved his 
hand from a distance and shouted in his great blustering way, 
‘Hullo! Mr. John Winterhead. Pity the young Giles Stander- 


. Wick isn’t here.’ 


There was nothing but Standerwick—Standerwick at every 
turn he took. He waved back a civil assent, but Patty noticed 
that he swayed to and fro impatiently and shook his head. 

His vexation was soon forgotten. Sightseers came thronging 


in by every road. The green was nearly filled. Wherever there 
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was a window there were folk to look, and people standing upon 
every bit of wall. Why, at one cottage the menhad put a ladder 
against the thatch and climbed up and sat astraddle upon the 
ridge. So there was enough around to hold all eyes and keep 
every mind at work. And John Winterhead, like all the rest, felt 
that the moment was at hand when the credit of that side o’ 
Mendip was at stake. 

For this meeting was the outcome of the play at Cheddar, 
when the old gamester from below Taunton carried all before 
him ; and Dr. William Haggett had talked loud, and offered the 
prize, and made bold to say that he would find a Mendip man 
who could stand up before the best, come from where he might. 
But in his boast he was thinking of the young Giles Standerwick, 
who would have no more of it. 

It wanted full five minutes to the time fixed for the playing 
to begin when over the heads of the crowd a hat came spinning 
and pitched plump in the middle of the platform. 

Some around set up a cheer. 

Beside the ladder for gamesters to mount the stage a huge 
groover with a fair freckled face and a red head was standing, and 
at this sound of exultation he mounted one step and turned round 
to the rest. 

‘ What’s that about ?’ he cried angrily. ‘That’s no Shipham 
hat, I tell ee.’ 

At once there was a murmur and discontented talk, for many 
a head in Shipham was hot from Whit Monday revelling, and 
tongues, having already been well oiled to-day, were apt to run 
loose. What would have shown high spirit in one of themselves 
was no better than taking a mean advantage in a man from the 
other side o’ Taunton. ‘Why hadn’ he thrown in his hat the day 
afore yesterday?’ ‘Ay! or the week afore last?’ Then came 
a shower of Shipham hats, half a score of them. ‘There! Let 
him take it out o’ that!’ shouted John Winterhead, catching the 
excitement. 

The great church-clock began to strike, but before it had gone 
three two players were face to face upon the platform. Long 
Jims Matravis was to play the first bout against the champion 
from the other side of Taunton. As he stepped forward in yellow 
cord breeches and grey hose, and a shirt fresh-washed as white 
as snow, John Winterhead clapped his hands. ‘Keep up 
your butt, Jimmy,’ he cried, for a man must be cold-blooded 
indeed who can see a friend stand up for the place where he was 
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bred and say nothing. Jims turned round, laughed, and shook 
up the little basket-guard so named and held in the left hand. Then 
they measured distance. ‘Keep up your butt an’ God preserve 
your eyesight,’ said each to the other, and so they fell to 
lay. 

’ The sticks rattled, ten times in ten seconds, quicker than 
eye could follow. Then they stopped. Blood came running 
down Jims’s forehead, though nobody quite knew by what stroke 
this was brought about. The thing was so quick that Jims him- 
self was ‘dumb-foundered,’ and without one word of explanation 
stepped down amongst the crowd. 

There was cheering of course, yet applause must needs be 
half-hearted when all the world is wishing the upshot otherwise, 
John Winterhead alone was of mind large enough to give honour 
where it was due, 

‘Perty play. Perty play. I never wish to see quicker,’ he 
called out, and looked around the stand with now and again a 
stubborn nod o’ the head, let any man say ‘no’ to him who 
might, 

As it began so the thing went on, for if a man will play all 
England, he has his work cut out, and no time to waste in 
fanciful tricks and showing off and that. One after another 
they came up, sometimes a yeoman in his white shirt, sometimes 
a groover in his working dress, for like enough he had but that ; 
and one after another, maybe in two minutes maybe five, they 
went down again with broken crowns, until Shipham men felt 
very sore and many of the faces round about looked sullen too. 

At last came the turn of the great red-headed groover beside 
the steps. Before picking up his cudgel he stopped to roll up his 
sleeves, and he spat in his hands, just as if he were going to 
work, Six feet four, with his long hairy arms bare, he towered 
like a giant half a head above the other, who was a smart man too. 
But when the set-to began it was seen that all the play was 
changed. There was no rattle of the sticks, but now and then a 
sharp blow, hard enough to break any but a stout ground ash in 
two. The Taunton man grew wary, for height told, and he could 
not hope to get behind or beat down the groover’s guard, and 
he of Shipham, with all the people shouting on his side, laid on 
with all his might. 

At last he hit the stranger across the shoulder, a blow with a 
dull-sounding thud that might be heard halfway up the hill, 
Some drew in their breath to see it, others only laughed. It 
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made little Patty Winterhead turn sick and wish she had not 
come. And John Winterhead halloed across to Dr. William 
Haggett by name, that this was all too savage for true science, 

But the gamester did not wince. He only played more warily 
whilst the groover grew still more fierce. And there was such a 
fascination about it, that, although little Patty’s heart was in 
her mouth, she could not help looking; and the goodwill of 
her wayward little spirit, which always saw things different from 
other folk, was with the ‘foreigner’ and not with the Mendip 
man. 

Then for a minute or more there was nothing done. Then, 
just in the same way, the groover struck again. But before he could 
recover his guard, the other hit him with all his force upon the 
head, so that it was no question of a broken crown, but rather of 
a cracked skull. And the groover fell back all along-straight, there 
where he stood, and lay upon the stage as still as if he were dead. 

At once the place was in an upstir. People by the steps rushed 
up upon the platform. Dr. William Haggett, raising both hands, 
warned them back, calling out in his blusterous, pompous way to 
let none touch the man until he came, or he would not be re- 
sponsible. But between the stand of seats and the players’ stage 
people were packed as tight as wax, and by the time he had pushed 
his way through, there was a pool of blood upon one of the deal 
planks as big as a pewter platter. 

All the while the gamester stood there stick in hand, not cer- 
tain what might be to follow. He was to play all comers, and like 
enough there were more to come. But scattered all about the 
crowd, wherever there was a groover, rose an oath and a growl ; and 
by the corner where Patty and her father were sitting, a score, or 
may be more, in a group together, kept hallooing to throw the 
man off the stage, ‘an’ twist the neck o’ un.’ And when the 
senseless groover was lifted down they made an ugly rush towards 
the steps, so that quiet people, seeing fear, shuffled quickly out of 
the way as they could. 

Then the spirit of fair-play in the heart of John Winterhead 
was stirred. 

Red in the cheek and angry he sprang to his feet, with both 
fists clenched, and ready to face the whole lot of them. 

‘It’s fair,’ he cried out in his lusty voice. ‘ All fair, an’ nothing 
but fair. I say, what you do gie, you mus’ make up your mind to 
take. The man played so light as a feather, till t’other cut un 
a’most in two. There’s no one among ’em wi’ more ’an a scratch 
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on the fore part of his head, like. An’ if he’ve a-beat ’em—why, 
respec’ un the better for it.’ 

At these words the hindermost of the crowd had turned about 
to see who was speaking, and-one shouted back that he never 
thought to see Mr. John Winterhead o’ Charterhouse against the 
Mendip country. 

‘Against the Mendip country?’ roared John Winterhead, for 
his blood was up, and he never bore contradiction meekly. ‘I tell 
ee what, I’ll gie any mother’s son o’ ee the best golden guinea 
that ever were coined to stan’ up afore the man.’ 

He stopped, but no one answered. Then he struck with his 
fist upon his open palm and went on louder still. 

‘Tl gie two—so there. Look-y-here. I'll gie a vi-pun-note, 
so crisp that he'll rottle twixt your vinger an’ thumb, to any man 
on Mendip that can draw blood. Zo the next is well paid, win or lose.’ 

Scarcely had the offer passed his lips when at the far end of 
the green a fresh hubbub arose. Presently a hat, quickly handed 
over the heads of the people, was thrown to pitch right at the feet 
of the man from below Taunton. With great pushing and angry 
cries to ‘make way,’ a passage was slowly forced for one more 
adventuresome gamester with pluck enough to try hisluck. Then 
cheers burst from every throat as the young Giles Standerwick 
stepped upon the stage. 

‘And there’s one’ll take your money, Mr. Winterhead,’ laughed 
the groover who had before spoken. 

But John Winterhead had already sat down. 

The girl’s attention fixed eagerly upon this young miner, whose 
sad story so deeply moved her sympathies, and whilst her eyes 
seized upon every detail of his appearance, her imagination found 
reasons to account for his unlooked-for presence that afternoon. 
Against his will he had been persuaded to play for honour of the 
hills. Yet how he was dressed! Not in working clothes, but a 
white shirt, like a decent man. That must be pride, the outcome 
of the shame he suffered. She liked him for being proud. He 
had done nothing. He did not look like a groover, with his thin 
face and black hair. And he was taller than she had thought— 
or slighter. She hoped with all her heart that he would win. 

But how would her father take it? for it was clear to see he 
hated the very name of Standerwick. 

The thought agitated her. The cheering died away, and every 
eye was fixed upon the back-sworders as they stepped towards each 
other. She turned to speak a word—and lo! the seat beside her 
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was empty. Without a word her father had stepped down from 
the end of the stand and was gone. 

She glanced on all sides—down the road—amongst the crowd 
—but nowhere was he to beseen. It made her angry. Tothink 
that, after getting so excited, he should steal away because he did 
not like this man! She felt ashamed. It would look as if he be- 
grudged his five-pound note. Not that she thought that. Too well 
she knew him, and was too proud to harbour such a doubt. For 
if, as they say, he had opened his mouth too wide, he would be 
the last to own it. But it was strange. 

The sticks clattered. There was an outcry and a clapping of 
hands, The sticklers cried ‘ Bout,’ and the players stood back a 
breathing-while. Little Patty Winterhead watched narrowly, as 
if her heart were there, but all the while her inner thoughts were 
worrying, so that for the life of her she could not have told what 
she had seen. And she felt afraid, for in the pause the groovers 
hard by began to talk again of what they should like to do—but 
not aloud, in low voices and words that made her shudder. 

The gamesters fell to again. How it happened Patty did not 
know, but in a minute there was a cry of ‘blood,’ and a red spot on 
the forehead of him from the other side o’ Taunton, just by the 
parting of his hair. So Mendip triumphed after all. And to hear 
the noise, and see men dance and throw up their hats, you might 
have thought one half the people had gone wellnigh mad. As 
the young Giles Standerwick stepped down they pressed around to 
catch him by the hand, wild enough with joy to almost squeeze 
the breath out of his body. 

Now whilst all this was taking place, many decent men, and 
such as loved fair-play, hearing the discontent, and having an 
inkling of what might come, had gathered close about the stage. 
And well they did. With autumn gorse under Callow rocks it 
was a spark—a flame—and all ablaze. Anda Shipham crowd in 
those days was just like this. A word—a blow—and then full riot. 

So in a moment, before Patty was aware, the whole place was 
astir. 

The groovers made a rush, but the others, stronger than 
they, pushed and beat them slowly back, inch by inch, with fists 
and sticks, until, gaining force as they went, like a running tide, 
they came all around, and the stand where Patty sat stood like an 
island in a sea of strife. 

The girl was afraid. Not so much that she saw fear for her- 
self, but there was many a broken head; and the people who 
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were pushed back against the scaffold by the weight of the crowd 
kept shrieking and crying that they were crushed to death. Such 
as were able climbed up upon the stand. Some crawled under, 
for it only stood on poles, and was open upon three sides out of 
four. 

There came a sharp crack, and then the tearing sound of split- 
ting wood. The seats swayed. The post by the corner where 
Patty sat broke off short, and without power to help herself she 
was thrown into the midst of the struggling mob. 

For some yards she was carried along; but the press became 
looser now the barrier was gone. She felt herself falling. She 
clutched at the one nearest to her and cried for help. 

Then a voice shouted to hold back, for a child was being 
trampled under foot. 

Quicker than it can be told she found herself lifted from the 
ground. With no more ado than if she had been a maid of five 
years, a man had got her in his arms and was battling his way with 
her, thrusting the people aside with both elbows, and shouting to 
them to make room. 

He held her higher than his shoulder and she had not seen his 
face. But he was strong, and the firmness of his grip gave her 
confidence, so that she was no more frightened than if it were her 
father. 

On the higher side of the green, by the mouth ofa drang-way, 
which at that time led between and behind the cottages along the 
hill, a laburnum tree leaned over a garden wall. Masses of 
‘golden-chain,’ knocked off in sport by the village boys, strewed 
the ground. Here on the edge of the grass, by a path of rough 
stones, he set her down. 

She turned to thank this unknown friend in need. 

It was the young Giles Standerwick. 

Still breathless from her alarm, and quivering with excitement, 
in her surprise her tongue could shape no words together to say 
how greatly she was beholden to him. Something she managed 
to stammer—of no account. How that she was much obliged— 
and—and then she stopped. 

Partly she was mute, because he had been so often in her 
thoughts. She reddened like one found out and ashamed, and 
looked down. 

He too, on his part, was ill at ease to find this village child, as 
he supposed, whom he had so readily picked up, a girl of twenty 
and woman grown. He knew her too as John Winterbead’s maid 
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o’ Charterhouse, one of the well-to-do sort—of the people who 
looked down on him and his. 

‘I was afeard you'd get hurt,’ he said bluntly, but half in 
apology. ‘Tis to be hoped you be nothing the worse.’ 

Her white frock, crumpled and soiled, was strent from the 
pocket-hole right down through. 

‘No, thank you,’ she faltered, with a rueful glance at herself, 
‘Thanking you for your kindness, I—I be none the worse.’ 

The fight was still going forward behind them on the green; 
it grew even noisier as it became less fierce. 

Then round the corner at the head of the drang-way, in haste to 
see what was the matter, hurried John Winterhead. 

But not alone. Close at his elbow walked Sophia Pierce, 


(To be continued.) 

















Locusts. 


‘QEE the ayanas !’ said the old Mahasni to George Borrow at 

Tangier—‘and hear them eating. Powerful is the 
ayana—more powerful than the Sultan or the Consul. Should 
the Sultan send all his Mahasniah against the ayana, should he 
send me with them, the ayana would say “Ha! ha!” Powerful 
is the ayana. He fears not the Consul. A few weeks ago the 
Consul said, “I am stronger than the ayana, and I will extirpate 
him from the land.” So he shouted through the city, “O 
Tangerines, speed forth to fight the ayana—destroy him in the 
egg ; for know that whosoever shall bring me one pound weight of 
the eggs of the ayana, unto him will I give five reals of Spain; 
there shall be no ayanas this year.” So all Tangier rushed forth 
to fight the ayana, and to collect the eggs which the ayana had 
laid to hatch beneath the sand on the sides of the hills, and in 
the roads, and in the plains. And my own child, who is seven 
years old, went forth to fight the ayana—and he alone collected 
eggs to the weight of five pounds, eggs which the ayana had 
placed beneath the sand, and he carried them to the Consul, and 
the Consul paid the price. And hundreds carried eggs to the 
Consul, more or less, and the Consul paid them the price; and 
in less than three days the treasure-chest of the Consul was 
exhausted. And then he cried, “ Desist, 0 Tangerines! perhaps 
we have destroyed the ayana—perhaps we have destroyed them 
all.” Ha! ha! Look around you and beneath you and above 
you, and tell me whether the Consul has destroyed the 
ayana! More powerful than the Consul—more powerful than 
the Sultan and all his armies,’ 
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I read that passage, I remember, while drifting down the 
Shire River in the stifling days of mid-November, before the 
rains had begun. When you set foot on shore, everything was 
dry and dusty; and wherever you stepped, out of the dead, 
brown, rustling grass, with a whirr and a crackle, flew the 
ayana—dzombe, they call them in those parts. Such perfectly 
finished, cunningly contrived little brutes, with their glancing 
colours and varnished surfaces—brown and yellow and grey, with 
perhaps a touch of red—the serrated edge of the hind-thigh 
like a bit of carving done in ivory, and the armour-plated head 
and neck, and the brown, dull, uncanny eyes, that seem to look 
at you with a kind of fiendish triumph, as if knowing that, 
even if you could stamp the whole swarm into the earth then 
and there, millions more would arrive to take their place. If 
you have much to do with them, you gradually come to feel 
towards them a kind of insane hatred, as though they were some 
concrete embodiment of evil which you might lawfully hunt out 
of existence, were that possible. 

I read aloud to my companion the passage about the Consul, 
the Sultan, and the ayana—also the subsequent remarks, in 
which Borrow (upon whom be peace!) describes the locusts as 
‘of an immense size and of a loathly aspect.’ Size, as we all 
know, is a relative term, and we can never now know—at least, 
not in this world—what was George Borrow’s idea of the proper 
size for a locust. Thedzombe averaged about 24 inches in length, or 
under. I have seen the large-sized ‘Emperor’ locust, about 4 inches 
long, but never in swarms—perbaps, however, it was his kin who 
desolated Tangier in that woeful season of 1839. Moreover, 
I fail to see anything particularly ‘loathly’ in their aspect. On 
the contrary, the locust strikes one as particularly dainty—clean 
and neat, and smooth and dry—no repulsive sliminess or hairiness 
about him; you do not mind handling him, or shudder if he 
alights upon you by accident. The Zulus say that, when a grass- 
hopper does this, it is a good omen, and shows that you are about 
to receive a present. I suppose the omen scarcely holds good of 
locusts—or the powers who look to the distribution of the pre- 
sents must have their hands full redeeming their promises when 
the swarms are abroad. No, the appearance of the locust is not 
loathly, according to common standards of loathliness, whatever 
his conduct may be. But perhaps what Borrow meant was a sub- 
jective and retrospective loathliness—a transference to the locust’s 
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personality of the feelings he excited in the breast of the 
spectator, especially if that spectator owned gardens and 
vineyards. 

It was in January or February, 1894, that the forerunners of 
this desolating host appeared in the Shire Highlands. They had 
not been seen there—not in destructive swarms, that is—for over 
thirty years. People over forty remembered how there had been 
another such visitation ‘ before the Yaos came down ’—.e, about 
1860. It must have been after Livingstone’s discovery of the 
Nyasa in 1859, for he makes no mention of such a scourge on 
that occasion, but found the Shire Highlands a fertile and 
flourishing country. Chipoka, near Mount Mlanje (son of the 
Chipoka who was visited by Proctor and Scudamore, of the 
Universities Mission, in December 1861), told me that ‘he 
was not yet born when the dzombe came; but when the white 
men arrived, he was a baby, being carried about on his mother’s 
back.’ 

To return to the locusts. They were said to have come from 
the south; but whether this was the case I do not know. It 
hardly agrees with the fact of their subsequent progress south- 
ward. They were first seen between the Shire and Michiru (a 
mountain or rather ridge of hills about eight miles west of 
Blantyre), then went on to Mount Ndirande, to the eastward, 
where they laid their eggs, and the young brood, when hatched, 
made for Matope—i.e. in a northerly direction, towards the river. 
My first personal experience of them was somewhat puzzling. I 
find noted in my diary that, on March 22, at a point (I suppose) 
about fifteen miles north-west of the Shire, we met with ‘a 
swarm of small jumping locusts’ about an inch long, green and 
black in colour. They seemed to be going southward, and pro- 
ceeded by hops of about two yards and under—so that they 
could not possibly have crossed the river, which is there about as 
wide as the Thames at Richmond. Where had they come from ? 
Perhaps some of the Ndirande swarm had gone on and crossed 
the Shire before laying their eggs—perhaps a swarm, of which 
the news had not reached us, had come from the north, on the 
western bank, past Mponda’s—as though Mponda were not in 
himself plague enough for a country. He may have mended his 
manners since—but in those days he still sent out slave- 
kidnappers on the sly, and occasionally gave himself the diversion 
of a little war with his neighbours. 
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There they were, however—the locusts, I mean—and there 
was food for the Angoni, who are popularly supposed to be ready 
to eat anything. They caught them in their hands, or beat 
them off the bushes into cloths spread for the purpose. The 
most usual method of disposing of them, I am afraid, is to pull 
off their legs and roast them in a pot—‘ chimodzimodzi (just like) 
kofi, as a boy once explained to me. It is barbarous—but how 
is an Angoni to kill locusts expeditiously and painlessly? For 
myself, I can think of nothing less unsatisfactory than a big pot 
of boiling water. 

In theory, I suppose, a locust is no more repulsive than a 
shrimp, yet we like the latter—I speak for myself—and have 
never succeeded in tasting the former. I fully intended to try, 
and on one occasion, seeing some boys seated round a fire dis- 
cussing dzombe, I walked up and demanded some. They were 
freely offered—the African, as a rule, is as ready to give as to 
ask—but they looked exceedingly repulsive, viewed in that capacity, 
and my courage oozed away. They will keep for an indefinite 
time, after being dried in the sun—you may often see them in 
the villages undergoing this process, spread out on mats—and the 
longer they are kept, the more nearly do they approximate to that 
description of Borrow’s, which is so utterly inapplicable to them 
when living. 

The Angoni, apparently, get so little to eat that one would 
be sorry to grudge them any food supply—locusts or anything 
else. But when one sees them stripping off the wings of the 
shiny green nkumbutera beetle (a large kind of Buprestis, I 
think), or grilling certain little striped caterpillar’ in the lid of 
a biscuit-tin, one can only wish them more abundant crops (and 
no war to interfere with the harvest), and, above all, a few more 
goats. 

After all, considering what these people have to suffer at the 
hands, or rather the jaws, of the locusts, it seems only fair that 
the locusts should give some small measure of compensation, and 
be, for once in a way, an occasion of rejoicing. ‘ Penya, Donna, 
cried my carriers on the return journey to Angoniland—it 
was a few weeks after the encounter with the jumping grubs 
above alluded to—‘zakudia zambiri’ ‘Look! plenty of 
food!’ These were a swarm of mature and flying locusts, 
still passing southward, on May 2. I remember that, outside 
this regular swarm, the bush seemed alive with them, hop- 
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ping and flying in all directions; the air was full of the 
whizz of their wings and the click-click-click of their sudden 
alighting. 

Later in the season, children of the Mission School on various 
occasions played truant, and walked several miles on the stren gth of 
a reported swarm of locusts in the neighbourhood—or rather, I 
suppose, of the expectation of roast locusts, as a result of the 
swarm. They returned with baskets full of spoil, which were 
ruthlessly and cruelly confiscated, and those who had eaten most, 
on the way had reason to congratulate themselves on their 
foresight. When the swarms passed over the Mission itself, wild 
excitement seemed to seize on every one, down to the dogs and 
chickens. A worthy deacon of the native Church came to borrow 
the writer’s butterfly-net, and was thereupon seen performing 
wonderful evolutions about the grounds—a tall white-clad figure 
waving a banner of green gauze, leaping high in air, and followed 
by an enthusiastic posse of small brown boys. 

The largest swarm I ever witnessed I find recorded in 
my diary under date September 16 of the same year. Being on 
that date at the Limbi plantation, about six miles from Blantyre, 
I saw them passing, like a dense cloud, some distance to the 
westward. Returning to the Mission on the following morning, 
I saw, as I find noted, ‘ the trees beyond the Nasolo brown with 
locusts; the stream full of them, and not fit to drink;’ in fact, 
it was black and loathly—the word may pass unchallenged this 
time. I remember being struck, some distance off, by the strange 
appearance of the trees; they looked all brown and dead, whereas, 
though this was winter, they should, in those parts, have shown 
a fair proportion of green. Iasked my hammock-boys what they 
made of this unusual phenomenon—were the trees burnt or what ? 
—and they replied, ‘ Dzombe.’ As we drew nearer we saw them 
roosting in the branches in clinging masses, almost like swarms 
of bees. It was a damp chilly morning, with a driving Scotch 
mist, and doubtless they felt no inclination to turn out, Later 
in the day I find the following entry: ‘Went to Mlomba’s, saw 
Che Ndombo, who says the locusts have eaten the mbelemende 
(which Mr. L. thought they would not eat),’ They were getting 
sharp set by this time. 

The mbelemende is a bean growing on a small shrub, three or 
four feet high, with yellow flowers, planted round all the native 
villages in that district, and very commonly eaten as a relish 
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(ndiwo) with maize porridge (nsima). The natives cultivate an 
endless variety of beans, and, to my thinking, the mbelemende is 
the least agreeable of the lot; but that the locusts should have 
sufficient discrimination to find that out seems surprising. Per- 
haps there is some bitter or astringent principle in the leaves 
which disagrees with them, as there certainly is in coffee, which 
it was long said they would not touch. But, alas! their dislikes 
were not proof against hunger, and the happy confidence of the 
planters was soon to be destroyed. They abstained from the 
coffee as long as there were other and pleasanter green things to 
be had, no whit longer. There was naturally, however, less 
damage done to the coffee than to other things. 

The natives, of course, suffered severely, but most of them, 
with their usual improvidence, turned a deaf ear to well- 
meant exhortations to husband their corn carefully (instead of 
selling it recklessly to all comers who had calico or ‘ notions’ to 
offer, or brewing beer on a large scale), and to plant sweet 
potatoes as being a safer investment. Perhaps this improvidence 
is, partly at least, due to the despair of a much-harried race, who 
for many years, if not for generations past, could never feel sure, 
when sowing their seed, that they would be allowed to reap the 
harvest. From the same root springs also the fatalism which 
made many refuse to hoe their gardens that year; it was no use, 
the dzombe would eat everything. Some, indeed, I was informed, 
expressly laid the responsibility on the white man, who was said 
to have brought them (how, not specified); let him get rid of 
them again. 

One more locust experience from this part of Africa is curious 
enough to be worth recording. At Lauderdale Plantation, at the 
foot of Mount Mlanje, their ravages had been severe. I quote 
from a letter written in August of the same year: ‘In spite of 
great care, our wheat is about gone. To-day they attacked our 
lettuces, and we fear are doing damage to the coffee. The trees 
were actually breaking with the weight of the locusts—not coffee- 
trees’ (which on that estate were just then about three feet high 
and under) ‘ but ordinary trees.’ By the time I reached Lauder- 
dale (October 15) the garden had began to recover; the rose- 
trees especially, which had been swept bare, were in full leaf 
and flower; the lettuces and the wheat, alas! were irrecoverably 
gone. 

Close to the Mloza stream, on the border of the estate, stood 
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Chipoka’s village. Chipoka is the man already referred to as ‘ not 
yet born when the locusts came.’ He says he doesn’t remember 
Proctor and Scudamore, but has seen a red blanket they presented 
to his father. Old Chipoka had been dead for some years—I do 
not know exactly how long—and his grave, covered with a clump 
of bamboos, was close to the village. A contemporary of his, old 
Chesinka, who lived some distance off, saw the late Chipoka one 
night in a dream, and was so much impressed that he immediately 
informed his friend’s son of the occurrence. Chipoka had come, 
he said, to tell him the reason for the plague of locusts. He, 
Chipoka, had sent them because his people had grown careless of 
their duty towards him. They had neglected to supply him with 
beer, and his spirit was fainting with thirst. 

Chipoka lost no time in acting on this hint. Hearing that a 
solemn sacrifice was appointed for a certain day, I took the oppor- 
tunity, when that day came, of strolling past the village and 
witnessing the preparations. Little huts of grass, about two feet 
high and two feet across, miniature copies of the ordinary native 
dwelling, were being put up. Inside each, one or two large earthen 
pots were sunk in the ground ; the little conical roofs lay on one 
side, ready to put on as soon as the beer (moa), which had been 
brewing for the last few days, should have been poured in. No 
inconsiderable part of their store of grain must have been con- 
sumed in the manufacture of this said moa—which, by the bye, 
looks exceedingly like soapy water; and concerning its taste I 
cannot testify, though the utshwala of the Zulus (which is very 
much the same sort of thing) is not unpleasant. Chipoka and 
several older men stood apart under the eaves of a hut, looking 
serious and reverential, with a certain subdued air of festivity. 
Chipoka stepped out courteously to greet me, and to my inquiry 
as to the purport of the little huts, &c., answered, in a low voice, 
that it was ‘for Mulungu.’ (This is the word ordinarily used for 
the Deity. It sometimes rather vaguely denotes ‘spirits’ in 
general ; possibly, in this instance, Chipoka may have meant his 
father’s spirit.) . ‘What!’ said I, ‘do you suppose that Mulungu 
needs little houses to live in?’ Chipoka smiled, gently 
reproachful. ‘The white men are different,’ he said ; ‘ this is our 
custom ’—which seemed to make further improvement of the 
occasion impossible. 

There was another part of that day’s solemnity which I did 
not witness, or hear of, except indirectly ; so I only give it on the 
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authority of the mzungu who told me. The locusts were to 
receive a new name; they were no more to be called dzombe, but 
Nda ipa ine, ‘1 have been bad’—the assumption being that the 
stigma so affixed would be too much for them, and induce them 
to remove their disgraceful presence from the face of the earth, 
or, at any rate, from the neighbourhood of Mlanje. How the 
logie of this squares with the Chipoka theory it may not be well 
to inquire too curiously. Perhaps it is an instance of judicious 
‘hedging’ on the part of the blameless Ethiopians ; they certainly 
could not afford to leave untried any expedient which promised 
relief in their distress. 

The swarms seem to have kept on their way southward. They 
had not been seen in Natal for many years in any numbers; but 
on the morning of December 3 the residents of Durban awoke to 
find their gardens alive with skonyaans—which I took to bea 
Dutch word (associating it, perhaps, with sprinkhaan), whereas it 
is merely the Anglicised form of the Zulu izi-konyana. They 
seemed to be the beginning of sorrows for the unhappy Garden 
Colony, for the swarms increased and multiplied with unabated 
vigour through 1895 and 1896, and were followed by the 
mysterious cattle-plague, brought down by the wild buffalo and 
antelope from the far north. But, having tracked them so far, 
we embark on a new chapter—one which the ‘Chief Locust 
Officer’ of the colony could contribute more effectually than any 
one else. 

One picturesque bit of history or legend, or both, is worth 
recording, During the rains of 1895-96, when the locust plague 
was at its height, there appeared in Zululand a wanderer from 
the far north, speaking a tongue none could recognise. Somehow, 
perhaps by signs and fragments of more intelligible tongues 
picked up by the way, he gave them to understand that he had 
been six years on the march, and was the indwna of the locusts— 
his i¢mpi—whom he had accompanied from their breeding-grounds 
in the far interior, And now, said the narrators, as they had laid 
their eggs, and the young ones were hatching out, he—the 
Induna—said their work was done, and he was ordering them to 
return whence they came. Unluckily, if so, their discipline was 
imperfect, for they neglected to obey his orders. A harmless 
madman, probably, he had passed in safety through the wild 
tribes north of the Zambesi, to fare worse at the hands of the 
white man; for the Transvaal authorities had run him in and used 
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a sjambok on him for failing to give a proper account of himself; 
their moral sense being revolted by the palpable untruth of his 
statements. Thence he crossed the border into Zululand, and 
what became of him afterwards I do not know; in all probability 
his bones have long been bleaching somewhere on the veldt, for 
his instinct would he to wander till he dropped. I have the 
account on the authority of Mjwapuna Ka Malungwana and 
Luzipo, both men of some standing in the Usutu tribe. 


A. WERNER, 
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The Brothers. 


ACOB ADDIS and his brother Joshua sat one on each side 
of the roomy ingle in the parlour. The faggot that lay 
across the dogs in the great open fireplace was unlighted, for after 
a long spell of drought the August night was stiflingly hot ; but 
the chimney corner was comfortable, and habit was the rule of 
their lives. Two mugs of cider stood in the little holes in the 
wall close to their hands, and the smoke from their long pipes 
made a cloud between them. 

They had sat thus, in rarely broken silence, night after night 
for seven years, ever since their father died. Living in their 
lonely farm in the uplands, they had little need of words. To 
housekeeper or farm hands, or to the outer world with which they 
came in contact on market days, they never spoke where a nod or 
a sign would do as well: and, between themselves, their long and 
intimate sympathy had given them the power of reading each 
other’s thoughts. And each believed his brother to be the finest 
man in the world. 

Not a word had been spoken, but it was plain that there was 
trouble on their minds. Now and then they looked furtively at 
each other through the smoke-cloud, and crossed or uncrossed 
their legs in unusual restlessness. Jacob’s round good-humoured 
face was puckered ; he looked uncomfortably from his brother to 
the empty grate, from the grate to the yawning chimney. And 
the moody sullen Joshua scowled at the shining dogs. 

It was Jacob who made the first effort. For the first time in 
his life he had acted, in a most serious matter, without taking 
counsel of his brother, and was naturally nervous in confessing 
what he had done. Had he known that Joshua, too, had a con- 
fession ‘to make, he might have found it easier to speak. He 
took a long pull at the cider mug, mopped his brow with a great 
red handkerchief, and looked anxiously round the corner of the 
ingle to see that the kitchen door was shut. 
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‘Joshua,’ he said; and though his brother had been expecting 
him to speak, he started at the sound of his voice; ‘ Joshua, I 
be thinkin’——-’ 

His nervousness overcame him again, and he stopped. 

‘ Well, Jacob ?’ 

‘0’ gettin’ married, Joshua.’ 

Joshua’s handsome eyes brightened in pleasure. 

‘Eh!’ said he after a long pause, ‘and who be she, Jacob ?’ 

‘Nanny Pinnell o’ the “ King’s Arms,”’ said Jacob, with his 
eyes on the ground. 

Joshua turned to his mug, but as he raised it to his lips the 
stem of his pipe snapped short in his hand. 

‘’Ave ’ee asked ’er?’ he said. 

* Aye.’ 

‘And what did she say ?’ 

‘She said “yes,” ’ 

The big clock in the corner began to creak and whirr before 
striking, and silence fell on the brothers once more. 

‘Well,’ said Jacob, when the clock had finished, ‘what do 
ee say, Joshua ?’ 

‘I says—never!’ said Joshua quietly. 

‘Ah! I was afeard thou would.’ 

He drained his mug and went on. 

‘The will do say, Joshua, as thou be to ’ave them two rooms 
in the ’ouse rent-free for thy life, and so much money every year. 
That be what they do call a first charge on the property. I can’t 
’urt ’ee, nor turn ’ee out if I would, for all the free’old be mine ; 
and whether I could or no, thou don’t suppose as I’ld go to do 
that, Joshua,’ 

He stopped, exhausted with his long speech. Joshua stood 
up to reach for the matches on a shelf over his head. 

‘It bain’t that,’ he said, when his pipe was alight. 

‘ What be it, then ?’ 

‘She’ve a-promised me, too,’ said Joshua, with his bright 
fierce eyes fixed full on Jacob’s face. 

‘What ?’ 

Jacob half stood up in his amazement, and then, as if ashamed 
of showing so much emotion, sank back on to the settle. 

“When were that, then ?’ he asked quietly. 

‘O’ Thursday,’ said Joshua. 

‘And she promised me o’ Friday !’ 

The brothers glared at each other across the ingle. 
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‘It can’t be true,’ said Jacob at last, through grey lips. 

* But it be,’ said Joshua with an oath. 

True indeed it was, The brothers, being men of uncommén 
force of character, had, perhaps naturally, set their hearts on a 
light-headed, vain girl, more than ten years younger than them- 
selves. Of the two, she was inclined to prefer the handsome 
Joshua, divining with a woman’s instinct that under the stony 
mask of his indifference lay a headstrong, passionate nature that 
would be easier for a clever wife to rule than the immovable obsti- 
nacy of the elder brother. She accepted Joshua, and would have 
been content if there had been no chance of winning Jacob. But 
when, on the day following Joshua’s proposal, the elder brother 
had also asked for her hand, she found herself in a difficulty, 
Local gossip had given her some idea of the provisions of the 
father’s will, and there was a glamour about the owner of the free- 
hold who was also the richest man within her reach. Unable to 
make up her mind, she had found temporary refuge in promising 
herself to both, looking to time, to citeumstance, to accident, for 
the final settlement of the question. She had meant no harm, 
but, being quite without seriousness, had given no thought to the 
possible effect of her duplicity on natures such as theirs. 

Not another word was spoken, but both the brothers felt sick 
at heart, understanding that the old days of confidence and affec- 
tion were over; that, having been dear friends since infancy, they 
were now, and possibly for ever, to be enemies. They knew each 
other too well to look for any self-sacrifice. Joshua’s passions, as 
Jacob knew, were fierce. He would set to work to gain his object 
with the savage thoroughness that made him so valuable an 
assistant on the farm. And more than once already, in smaller 
matters, Joshua had dashed himself in vain against the obstinate 
perseverance with which Jacob, all through life, had done what- 
ever he had made up his mind to do, Henceforth they were to 
be pitted against each other ; and though the outer world might 
see no change in their manner, the difference in their hearts 
would be beyond expression. 

For a time there was outward peace. During the next few 
days they went about their work as usual, and sat opposite each 
other with pipe and mug at night; but there were moments 
when the sentimental Jacob felt near to tears, and the morose 
Joshua battled fiercely with an ever-increasing temptation to 
physical violence. They did nothing in a hurry. Neither of 
them made any attempt to see the girl who had lightly promised 
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herself to both; but the shadow of their determination, each to 
win her for himself, lay between them, and life was bitter. 

The girl, wondering at the prolonged absence of her lovers, 
and fearing lest both had abandoned her on learning her duplicity, 
found it convenient one morning to be in the neighbourhood of 
their farm about the hour when they returned to the house for 
dinner. When the brothers, crossing a field, caught sight of the 
white sun-bonnet and rosy face over the hedge, they stopped and 
looked into each other’s eyes. Reading there the same expression 
of relief at the chance of an immediate settlement of the ques- 
tion, they walked side by side through the gate and faced the girl 
in the road, 

‘Nanny,’ said Jacob, kindly but sternly, ‘we do want to 
speak to ’ee.’ 

She had made up her mind to scold them archly for their 
neglect, but as she looked at their faces she lowered her — 

‘Well, Mr. Addis?’ she said, flushing. 

’ Thou be a foolish wench to make trouble where no moutte 
was. And ’twould serve ’ee right to be left ‘usbandless for ever,’ 

The girl tossed her head. 

‘Oh! don’t ’ee be afeard!’ she said, ‘You bain’t the only 
man ’ereabouts.’ 

‘Aye, but thou’ve a-set thy ’eart on ’avin’ one o’ us two; and 
one o’ us two ’ll ave ee. Now, then, which on us is it to be?’ 

She fidgeted with the strings of her sun-bonnet, and made 
uO answer, 

‘I be the older,’ said Jacob, 

‘But I be the stronger,’ said Joshua. 

‘The farm be mine,’ said Jacob. 

‘ But whether ’e do gain or lose, ’e be bound to pay me,’ said 
Joshua. 

There was still no answer. 

‘Speak, my girl,’ said Jacob. 

She looked about her, wildly, for a way out of her difficulty, 
frightened at the awful sternness of the eyes that were fixed upon 
her face. 

‘ You be mighty serious about it,’ she said. 

‘Serious it be to us,’ said Jacob. 

The girl laughed nervously, 

‘It be no laughin’ matter,’ said Joshua. 

She looked up into his eyes, the fine grey eyes that had 
caught her fancy, and shot him an alluring glance, He frowned 
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at her savagely, and she turned away her head. At last, unable 
to endure the strain any longer, she took refuge in affected indif- 
ference. 

‘Oh! drat the men!’ she cried. ‘I can’t be bothered. You 
must settle it atween ’ee!’ 

And with that she escaped down the road, but looked back to 
call impudently— 

‘And come and tell us when you've a-settled it!’ 

Jacob turned to Joshua. 

‘Settle it?’ he said; ‘’ow be we to settle it ?’ 

But when his eyes met those of his brother, he looked away 
quickly, almost shuddering at what he had seen there. Joshua’s 
hatred, like his other passions, was reckless; and it was hatred, 
active and murderous, that had leaped to life at the girl’s light 
words. There was no need of speech to tell Jacob that Joshua's 
mind had conceived of one very simple means of settling the 
question, and that, sooner or later, his idea would be put into 
execution. But he neither showed nor felt fear. At the bottom 
of his heart his affection for Joshua remained unchanged. He 
walked home by his brother’s side, and sat opposite to him at 
dinner, as if unaware that from that hour—for a time, at any rate 
—he must go in fear of his life. 

He said nothing, but his looks and manner conveyed clearly 
enough to Joshua that he had read his thought and was not 
afraid. His iron obstinacy and self-control stood him in good 
stead, for at first it seemed as if Joshua’s wild hatred were power- 
less against his cool defiance. Life had gone on as usual for three 
days, and Jacob was beginning to think that his suspicions were 
unfounded, when suddenly he learned his mistake. 

Early one morning he started to drive into Marlbury market 
with a pig for sale. There was no sign that Joshua had left his 
bedroom, and Jacob, having harnessed the horse and seen the 
pig securely fastened under the net, set out alone. The horse 
was strangely nervous, and the pig more restive even than most 
of his kind; but Jacob thought little of it. He had driven some 
half-mile from the farm, and had reached the top of the rough 
descent where the rounded edges of the rocks jutted up here ‘and 
there above the level of the road, when, looking back, he discovered 
that the pig had contrived to unfasten a few meshes of the net 
from the hooks of the tail-board, and was doing his best to leap 
out of the cart. Jacob stopped the horse, and leaning over the 
back of the seat tried to fasten the net from where he stood. He 
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could not reach, and was obliged to dismount. The pig was once 
more secured, and Jacob about to climb back to his seat, when 
something in the look of the near-wheel caught his attention. He 
stooped to examine it closely. When he raised his head again, 
there was an ugly frown on his brow. For a moment he stood in 
thought ; then unharnessed the horse and led him slowly home- 
wards. 

Joshua was sitting down to breakfast when his brother came 
into the parlour. His teeth chattered a little, and he shifted 
uneasily in his chair as he saw the look on Jacob’s face, but he 
said nothing. Jacob stared at him steadily, and took his place at 
the table. 

‘That trick bout the near-wheel o’ the cart, Joshua,’ he said 
after a time, ‘weren’t worthy of ’ee. Thou’ve never been aught 
but aboveboard, so far as I do know; and this bain’t the time to 
begin. If that be thy notion o’ settlin’ the question *bout the 
wench, well and good! But do it fair and square, man. Thou be 
bigger nor I.’ 

Joshua’s eyes glared murder. He turned red and white, and 
hurried from the room. But Jacob ate no breakfast, and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

Throughout that afternoon the breathless August heat hung 
heavy over the parched upland. The sheep lay panting in the 
scanty shade of the hedges, or bleated the restless terror that 
takes them when the air is full of thunder. On such afternoons 
as this, Jacob and Joshua were wont to sleep for sheer lack of occu- 
pation, waking from force of habit at the same instant, when it 
was time to go and water the horses in the cool of the evening. 

But there was no sleep that afternoon. With hot white faces 
they roamed about the homestead, meeting often, but never 
speaking. The air, overcharged with the coming storm, made 
them, too, like the sheep, restless and nervous; their emotions 
were intensified, till their habitual self-repression was powerless to 
conceal them. The mad hatred in Joshua’s eyes dashed full 
against the stony defiance in Jacob’s. 

Coming, in the course of his aimless pacings, into the parlour, 
Jacob found his brother in the act of reaching bis gun from the 
hooks in the ceiling beam. Once more the men’s eyes met, and 
there was no need of words to explain what thought was in Joshua’s 
mind. He tramped across the courtyard and down the path to- 
wards the field where they were used to shoot rabbits; and no 
sooner was he out of sight than Jacob began to pace slowly to and 
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fro against the blazing white wall of the house, purposely making 
himself as easy an aim as possible. When half an hour had passed 
without the sound of a single shot, Joshua came back to put up 
his gun, baffled by his brother’s show of defiance, but madder than 
before with rage. 

At sunset came the thunder, heralded by a swooping rush of 
cold wind that turned the poplars white, and shrieked down the 
yawning chimney of the parlour. The heavy rain made a lake of 
the ill-paved courtyard, and blotted out the distant woods. 

‘That gun,’ said Jacob, as he lighted the hanging lamp, 
‘wouldn’t ’ave done’ee no good, Joshua. They’ld ’ave proved un 
again’ ’ee and ’anged ’ee. Thou must find a better way nor that, 
Joshua.’ 

Joshua’s answer was an angry snarl. The veins in his fore- 
head swelled, and Jacob could hear his teeth grinding. 

The silence that followed was broken by a loud knock at the 
door, and a farm-boy came in hurriedly. 

‘Mr. Addis,’ he cried, ‘ the wind ’ave a-blowed down the railin’s 
round the quarry in Top Close, and one o’ thy sheep be fell over. 
They be ’most daft with fear, all on ’em. They'll all be over, 
unless thou goes up with the dogs quick.’ 

Jacob rose, and said : 

‘ Will ’ee come, then, Joshua ?’ 

‘No! They be thy sheep. Look ’ee arter ’em for thyself.’ 

Jacob fixed his eyes on his brother, and under the long cold 
stare Joshua turned uneasily to his mug. 

A flash of lightning flickered across the sky, and in the distance 
the thunder roared and rumbled. 

‘It be comin’ this way,’ said the boy, as they splashed across 
the courtyard, with two frightened dogs cowering at their heels. 
Jacob stopped suddenly. 

‘I don’t want ’ee,’ he said, almost roughly, to the boy. ‘Get 
’ee ’ome, boy.’ 

He waited at the gate till the boy was swallowed in the 
darkness, then stooped behind the wall and began to watch the 
house. The door opened, and against the sudden beam of yellow 
light he saw the black figure of his brother slinking out. The 
door shut noiselessly, and above the fitful wind came the sound of 
stealthy footsteps creeping away round the corner of the house. 
Jacob shook his head sadly, and muttered, as he strode across the 
slippery paddock, ‘ Poor Joshua!’ 

A lotig and difficult climb lay before him. After many weeks 
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of drought the ground was too hard to absorb the sudden rainfall 
quickly, and the soaking surface gave no foothold. With the aid 
of his crook Jacob slipped and stumbled up the steep down, and 
every moment brought the storm nearer. The lightning became 
more frequent, the peals grew shorter and louder, and in the 
intervals he could hear plainly the seampering of the maddened 
flock to and fro. Another flash revealed the sheep circling in and 
out among theimselves in @ far corner of the field. 

‘Hey, Trusty! Hey, Scot!’ he shouted; but the dogs 
crouched closer to his heels. 

‘Get on, will ’ee?’ he cried, impatient of their terror. 

The dogs crept forward reluctantly. He shouted encourage- 
ment till they warmed to their work, and in ten minutes the gate 
in the adjoining field was shut and the flock out of danger. 

With nothing but the intermittent flashes to light him, he 
had found it impossible to count his sheep. There might be one, 
there might be half a dozen in the quarry, and he must’ go and 
see. There was no tithe to be lost if he would save their lives, 
Yet he hesitated, peering blindly through the darkness in all 
directions before approaching the brink of the pit. He saw 
nothing. Apparently he was the only human being on the down. 

It might save him a needless journey down the hill, round 
the side of the quarry, he reflected, if first of all he looked over 
the edge to see if any of the sheep which had fallen over were 
still alive. The lightning was bright enough to show him that. 
Half the railing had pitched forward out of sight, and a sheer 
drop of a hundred feet lay open to the field. Partly to save time, 
and partly with the same object that had led him to make himself 
an easy mark for his brother’s gun in the afternoon, Jacob walked 
slowly to the brink and prepared to look over. 

The grass grew long and stiff on the edge, and as he dropped 
on his knees he gripped a handful tightly in eavh hand, digging 
his fingers deep into the heart of the tufts. A stone dislodged 
itself. He listened; and hours seemed to pass before he heard it 
strike the bottom. Involuntarily, he looked quickly to right and 
left over his shoulder ; and then, as if ashained of his nervousness, 
lowered himself, slowly and steadily, full length to the ground, 
and drove the toes of his heavy boots into the softening earth. 

The lightning pierced to the bottom of the black pit, and 
showed him, far below, the dead body of a sheep, a little patch of 
white upon the brown stone. 

‘Only one,’ he muttered, preparing to get to his feet, 
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He had heard no sound but the wind, the rain, and the 
thunder; but at that instant he felt what he had all along 
expected—the grasp of his brother’s arms about his waist. He 
tightened his hold of the ground with hands and knees and feet, 
hoping that, if he could but hold out against the first attempt to 
hurl him over, Joshua’s murderous rage would die, at least for the 
moment, under his withering defiance. 

The attempt was never made. A long jagged flash ripped 
the black sky; instantaneously the thunder crashed overhead, 
and the arms that were about Jacob’s waist loosed their hold sud- 
denly. Joshua fell backwards and lay still. 

Jacob sprang to his feet. Another flash showed his brother 
lying in a twisted heap a yard from the edge of the quarry, with 
his drawn white face turned upward. He dragged the body 
further into the field, and knelt down to put his hand over 
Joshua’s heart and his cheek close to his mouth. The heart was 
beating, the breath came evenly. He was alive, but unconscious, 

The storm rumbled and rattled away into the distance, and 
died at last. The rain blew over, and the stars shone out. Hour 
after hour of peace and silence went by, and still Jacob Addis 
stood deep in thought, waiting by the senseless form of his 
brother. Behind him in the east the light grew slowly stronger ; 
the wet grass began to glisten; and, just as the first beam of the 
rising sun tipped the hedge on the horizon, Joshua moved. 

He sat up and rubbed his eyes. Jacob laid a hand on his 
head. 

‘Who be that ?’ said Joshua. 

‘It be I—Jacob.’ 

‘Where be I?’ 

‘Top Close.’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘Thou come up to—to look arter the sheep in the thunder- 
storm.’ 

‘I don’t remember,’ said Joshua, shaking his head. 

There was a long silence. Then Joshua spoke again. 

‘I do feel powerful sick, Jacob.’ 

‘ Thou’ve ’ad a accident, Joshua.’ 

Again he shook his head, saying, ‘I don’t remember.’ After 
another long silence, he said suddenly, ‘It be a main dark night, 
Jacob.’ 

Jacob stooped and passed his hand close over his brother's 
open staring eyes. Then he turned away with a low sob. 
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‘ What do ’ee say ?’ said Joshua sharply. 

‘Can ’ee stand up, Joshua?’ asked Jacob, returning to his 
side and grasping his arm under the shoulder. 

Joshua got laboriously to his feet, and Jacob turned him 
round, The sun, by this time full above the horizon, struck on 
his face; but his eyes never blinked. After a moment he said 
querulously, ‘Take thy ’and from my face.’ 

‘My ’and, Joshua ?’ 

‘Aye; it be near my face. I can feel it.’ 

‘Nay, Joshua, it bain’t my ’and.’ 

‘There be summat warm on my face.’ 

‘That—that be the sun, Joshua.’ 

The answer came in an awe-struck whisper. 

‘The sun?’ 

‘Aye,’ sobbed Jacob, breaking down at last. ‘Joshua, boy, 
thou be gone blind.’ 

There was no answer. Joshua stood motionless, facing the 
sun, and Jacob turned his back to it and covered his face with 
his hands. 

‘Take me ’ome, Jacob,’ said Joshua at last, in a whisper. 

Jacob put his crook into Joshua’s left hand, and took hold of 
his right arm. Not a word was spoken as they slipped painfully 
down the steep wet hill, and in silence they crossed the courtyard 
and entered the house. No one had seen them come in; and 
Jacob, having led Joshua to his accustomed seat in the ingle, 
pulled down the blinds and locked both the doors. Breakfast lay 
ready on the table. He poured out a cup of tea, and put it into 
his brother’s hand. Joshua drank eagerly, but would not eat, and 
Jacob sat down opposite to him in the chimney corner. 

After a time a grim shadowy smile passed over Joshua’s lips. 

‘It be settled now, Jacob,’ he said. 

Jacob’s answer rang loud and harsh: ‘ Aye, it be settled now ! 
Thou bide and see.’ 

He unlocked the door and stepped out into the courtyard. 
‘Tom! Tom!’ he called. 

The farm-boy came out of the barn. 

‘Come ’ere,’ said Jacob. ‘Tom, I want ’ee to run down to the 
“ King’s Arms ” and tell Miss Pinnell as the question be settled — 
she'll understand ’ee—and will she be so kind as to step over ’ere 
at ’er convenience ? Can ’ee remember that, Tom ?’ 

‘Aye, Mr. Addis.’ 

When the boy had gone Jacob went back to Joshua. 
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‘Thou bide and see!’ he said again, and neither Joshua nor 
he noticed the cruelty of the counsel, 

‘What be goin’ to do, Jacob ?’ said his brother querulously. 

‘Thou’ll see,’ 

‘ Jacob,’ said Joshua after a pause, ‘I be a blind man, but I be 
a man still; and, if thou do think as I be goin’ to sit ’ere while 
she and you——’ 

He tried to get to his feet, but sank back helpless, with some- 
thing of the old rage struggling for expression on his face, Jacob 
returned to the chimney corner. 

‘ Joshua,’ he said, ‘ we’ve a-been good friends, thou and I, till 
late, for many a long year.’ 

‘Thirty year and more, Jacob,’ said Joshua sadly, 

‘And we be good friends again now, Joshua?’ 

‘Never!’ said the blind man fiercely, ‘So long as you and 
she , 

‘Thou bide and see,’ said Jacob again. 

‘I can do naught else but bide now,’ said Joshua, ‘and thou 
do know it, Jacob. And yet thou’ve a-sent for the wench a’ready. 
Eh! but I s’pose thou be right. It be thy turn now. But I'll 
not bide ’ere!’ he cried, with one more effort to stand up. ‘I'll 
not bide ’ere to ; 

Jacob’s hand was heavy on his shoulder; and as Joshua 
dropped back again on to the settle he heard once more his 
brother’s counsel to ‘ bide and see.’ 

An hour of silence passed before a light step was heard on 
the flag-stones outside the window, and Nanny Pinnell knocked 
for admittance. Delight and apprehension and curiosity had 
brightened her beauty to more than usual sweetness ; she enjoyed 
the strangeness of the courtship, and looked forward to an exciting 
moment. But when she saw Jacob standing stiffly in the centre 
of the dim room, Joshua sitting erect in the chimney corner, and 
the eyes of both brothers fixed steadily upon her face, her spirits 
fell before the sternness of those silent men. 

‘Sit ’ee down, Nanny,’ said Jacob, pointing to a chair. 

She obeyed him, though her immediate desire was to run from 
the house. 

The silence began again, and lasted till the girl felt forced to 
speak or scream. 

‘ Well, which on’ee is it to be ?’ she asked with an effort after 
coquetry. 
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‘We've a-settled the question,’ said Jacob slowly, ‘and it be 
Joshua,’ 

A hoarse cry came from the chimney corner, and the sudden 
leaping of Nanny’s heart told her that it was Joshua she would 
rather have. She looked towards him eagerly, expecting him to 
hurry to her side. But he still sat erect and motionless, with 
wide eyes fixed on her face. 

‘ Well,’ said Jacob, ‘why don’t ’ee go to ’un ?’ 

Something in Joshua’s appearance frightened her; and she 
rose timidly with a side-glance at Jacob. She took three steps, 
and stopped. Fascinated by his stony glare, she moved nearer. 
And suddenly, just as she was within his reach, his great arms 
shot forward and grasped the air a little to one side of her waist. 

The girl screamed, and the blind man’s empty arms fell limply 
to his side. He bowed forward over his knees and groaned. 

‘Oh! what be it, what be it?’ cried the girl, shrinking away 
from the man she had suddenly found horrible. 

‘Can’t ’ee see ?’ said Jacob. 

“’E be—’e be : 

She could not speak the word. 

‘Aye,’ said Jacob, ‘ Joshua be blind.’ 

She burst into tears of rage and shame. 

‘And thou do want me to marry un!’ she cried. ‘A blind 
man!’ 

‘Aye. Thou promised ’un.’ 

‘But ’e weren’t blind then !’ 

‘°K didn’t need ’ee so much as ’e do now. ’E do want a wife 
now to look arter ‘un.’ 

She stamped her foot in fury. 

‘It ‘ll never be me, then!’ she said. 

‘Do ’ee mean that ?’ said the immovable Jacob. 

‘T'ld rather die than ’ave ’un!’ 

‘Very well, then, my girl,’ said Jacob. ‘Out o’ this ’ouse you 
go, and never a word from either o’ us do you get this side the 
grave. Oh!’ he went on, stung into unusual eloquence by his 
indignation, ‘it seemed a light thing to ‘ee, no doubt, to play 
fast and loose with the ‘earts ’o two men, But it weren't a light 
thing truly. See what thou’ve a-done, wench. Thou be come 
atween me and my brother Joshua, as ’ave been friends for thirty 
year ; thou’ve a-filled ‘is eart with evil thoughts, and made my 
life a misery, and thou’ve a-driven ’un blind. Look at un! Look 
at my Joshua! *E conte out last night to kill me because o’ thee, 
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and the lightnin’ struck ’un. ’E be blinded, and all for the desire 
of a foolish woman as didn’t know ’er own mind, and tried to play 
double with two men as was friends. Get ’ee ome, wench—get ’ee 
?ome. We’ll’ave no more women comin’ atween us, Joshua and I,’ 

The shamed and frightened girl rushed from the room, and 
Jacob stepped slowly up to Joshua. 

‘ Joshua,’ he said, taking one of the blind man’s hands. 

And the answer came choked by tears: ‘ Jacob! brother 
Jacob.’ 

They are old now and bent, but inseparable and as silent as 
ever, You may see them in Marlbury High Street, Joshua lean- 
ing on Jacob’s arm, on most market days and every Sunday. 
Joshua is always peevish and morose, but Jacob’s expression varies. 
On market days his round red face is aglow with good-humour, 
while on Sundays he looks pathetic and resigned; for Joshua, in 
the long years of his blindness, has ‘taken religion, and Jacob, 
who is still indifferent, is obliged to go to chapel with him. 


Haroup CHILD. 
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Traits and Humours of an 
Old-World Book. 


N the twelfth year of Charles II. there was printed at the sign 
of the Ink Bottle in Threadneedle Street a 12mo volume the 
title of which indicates that its author entertained none of the 
late Walter Pater’s abhorrence of literary surplusage. The deli- 
verance in question is expressed as follows: ‘The New Academy 
of Complements, Erected for Ladies, Gentlewomen, Courtiers, 
Gentlemen, Scholars, Soldiers, Citizens, Countrymen; and all 
Persons of what Degree soever, of both Sexes: Stored with variety 
of Courtly and Civil Complements, Eloquent Letters of Love and 
Friendship: With an Exact Collection of the Newest and Choicest 
Songs Alamode, Both Amorous and Joviall: Compiled by L. B., 
Sir C. S., Sir W. D., and Others the most Refined Wits of 
this Age.’ Opposite this plenary announcement a baldachinoed 
frontispiece represents a formal garden. On its terrace stand a 
bowing gentleman and a lady who holds a mask, while at the 
farther end of a pleached walk a cistern is jetting water through 
the mouth of a dolphin ridden by an unhappily blowzy Venus 
who supports Cupid armed. 

The opening section of the book thus heralded treats of 
Complemental Expressions towards Men (in contradistinction to 
the Ladies and (!)Gentlewomen). It is ‘pretty to’ see what 
were approved methods of address in Pepys’s England. Out of a 
dozen pages of urbane stereotypes for the correspondent and con- 
versationalist here are a few specimens. ‘Sir, I am in so great 
an Extasie for Your safety, that passion like midnight sits upon 
my thoughts.’ This is Ercles’ vein, but the ‘ complement’ that 
follows ends as prettily as a lyric by Lovelace: ‘Sir, should I not 
hasten to render you thanks for your favours I should die of a 
deep impatience. A hundred ingenuities of eulogy intimate 
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that be-dedicated being, the patron, while others of the encomia 
suggest that the cult of friendship, which had so idealised the 
precedent age (a cult of which our modern world caught the 
unique echo in Jn Memoriam), though waning, was not extinct. 
‘My Zeal is so fervent towards you that I am sick with Passion,’ 
appears a-high light, but is no more so than many expressions 
used in actual letters and ‘ sugred sonnets’ of the times, 

‘ Sir, I am daily in disquiet, and shall be, till some occasion 
be offered me suddenly wherein I may appear more than Verbal.’ 
‘More than Verbal’ is certainly a neat tag, and what a fine flavour 
of the seventeenth century ‘suddenly’ conveys! ‘Sir, the 
pleasures of the morning wait upon you,’ would recommend itself 
as a dewy, Corinna-like greeting, provided one could be sure that 
its gallant recipient had not, like ‘ Peapys’ at Cambridge, been 
‘scandalously over-served with drink ye night before,’ in which 
case to invoke upon his head (next) morning sensations might 
well be considered inhuman. Similarly, ‘Sir, I'll Outwait a 
Bailiff to attend You,’ palpitates overmuch with actuality to 
appear absolutely felicitous. 

‘Sir, Your Accomplishments speak you the Muses Darling, 
you have suck’d the Marrow of the Court.’ When the modern 
reader reflects that it was the master of the Court who—far from 
being ‘ shoqued’ at the too, too Carolean comedy of Bellamira— 
named its author Apollo’s viceroy, he will suspect an irony in the 
proximity of the ‘ compliment’ next following: ‘Sir, You tell me 
Stories Midnight would blush to hear.’ The example would be: 
laudable of a Polite Correspondent temp. Car. I. that suffered 
itself te appear so little smart as to hint an animadversion on 
fashionable Rabellism. ‘ Rabellism,’ it may be remembered, is 
the convenient synecdoche whereby the ‘eminent person’ who in 
1663 added a chapter to Hawkins’s Youth’s Behaviour designated 
a multitude of the sins the ’Varsity freshman was to eschew. 

In several post-Restoration books and pamphlets of puritanic 
leanings we find abusive references to the imported language 
a& la mode and new tongue of conceits and ‘clinches.’ The 
decadent of those days equalled his Victorian successor in the 
achievement of enigmatic sentences. ‘Sir, Your good Goodness 
wants a resident’ is, however, the only instance the present book 
supplies of the ‘ distinctly precious’ order. On the other hand, 
the student is repeatedly warned never to express himself with a 
‘sluttish simplicity,’ or in ‘a fungous and sordid stile.’ ‘ Fustian’ 
is a term that frequently occurs, and it gives us a distressing idea 
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of our average ancestors’ sense of humour to find that the manufac- 
ture of dreary bombast was to them an exquisite form of joking. 
A ‘facetiously’ turgid letter will be signed ‘ Your fustianizing 
friend.’ This unhappy connotation lingered far into the more 
critical Eighteenth Century. The born bore would naturally cling 
to it. Thus the writer of The Scribleriad adds to a melancholy 
cohort, already consisting of crambo, riddle, rebus, conundrum, 
pun, and rondeau, 


‘Fustian, who scarcely deigns to tread the ground,’ 


But to return to our manual, where it is ‘refreshing to find a 
lady credited with a protest against the excessive word-mauling. 
‘Sir’ she says, and with commendable vivacity, ‘Leave your 
superfluous Language! I am none of those Ladies that are 
enamoured with Acrosticks’ ...‘ You have a good smack,’ 
she quaintly continues, ‘at Poetry,’ and concludes (forestalling 
Bentham’s mot), ‘I grant you Poesie would be Divine—were it 
not tied to Rules of Flattery.’ 

When it is the turn of the fair to be themselves addressed, the 
concetti-confetti are flung more broadcast than ever. One sighs 
for some indication, however slight, of the rich fund of reserve 
Master Gammon showed when he abridged the whole of his 
epistolary sentiment towards Rhoda Fleming into the succinct 
word, ‘Complemens.’ It seems needless to say that the ‘ Mag- 
netick’ stone, the lodestar, and the ‘adamant’ play their usual 
large part in these effusions of an age when the most available 
fauna of the earth appear to have been the ‘cameleon,’ the 
crocodile, the ‘ halcion,’ the Cretan Minotaur, and our still earlier 
friend, the ‘turtle.’ These were the seventeenth-century 
amourist’s domestic pets, his creatures in the coop. 

‘Fair Lady, a thousand Cupids call me to kiss your hands’ is 
a compliment that has the obvious merit of committing a gay 
gentleman to nothing beyond the presentation of 


A signet, a fan-mount, a filigree basket, 


In contrast almost austere is a proposal framed, we must opine, 
to fit the grosser uses of citizen or country inquirers: ‘My dear 
girl, thou hast catcht me, my heart thou hast had before, now here’s 
my hand.’ So Squire Western’s father may have wooed the grand- 
mamma of the divine Sophia. An even plainer pikestaff in the 
way of a suitor thus admonishes, ‘ Madam, be wise, and doat not so 
much upon Your Beauty, the Man with the bald pate can so alter 
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physiognomy, that in a short time it shall fright You more than a 
Judge doth a Thief’ ‘The Man with the bald pate’ faintly 
recalls Dekker’s ‘lean fellow beats all conquerors.’ The next 
paragraph opens, ‘I’ faith, Widow,’ and for this lady the author of 
The New Academy reserves a string of compliments that are 
ingenious, certainly, but ‘ unsuitable,’ in the editorial phrase, ‘ for 
this magazine.’ If we may in any degree measure manners by a 
contemporary drama, there is reason to believe that the taste of 
the relict addressed is correctly assumed to be robust enough to 
condone @ la mode pleasantries. It is, indeed, more than doubt- 
ful whether the world has even yet outgrown the brutality of 
thought that assigned Za! and Fie! as the catch-words of female 
widowhood. Strongly as the tide of fashion had set against 
Shakspeare, we may feel assured, when a Caroline swain tells his 
beloved he ‘ will put a girdle round about the World’ but he will 
find her, that he has caught a strain from that bible for ‘ phantas- 
ticks, the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

But the ‘ little forms’ from among a multitude of which the 
present commentator has selected the foregoing samples are only 
by way of ‘ antepast’ (Seventeenth Century for hors d’awuvres) to 
a banquet of model letters in extenso. Equally in these fuller 
length waxworks the person, ‘who hath nothing to make him 
considerable but what your favourable Opinion,’ &c., addresses 
everybody, from ‘the King’s most Excellent Majesty ’ downwards, 
with a like protestant punctilio, with the same ‘Complements of 
Extream Kindness.’ If a man has but lent an acquaintance a 
book (Pastor fido it is ‘entituled’'), the obliged party must 
declare in returning it that ‘you have by this, without merit of 
mine, bound me for ever.’ In an interluded page of tumid frenzy 
The New Academy credits Eros with the power of making ‘ Ideots 
turn Orators,’ and points to the spectacle of the devout lover 
throwing off before breakfast (such is the sense) ‘ what others with 
many a scratch’d brow cannot invent.’ The book does not on this 
account, however, relax its own efforts towards a similar metamor- 
phosis of its readers ! 

Here and there, in the midst of the most forced vagaries, we 
light on a compact and naif expression, ‘Since it is by your dis- 
contents I measure the fatalities of this World’ is no bad wind-up, 
‘Sweet bit of Beauty, dear Morsel of Modesty,’ may be culinary in 
its terminology, but so is many a lyric by Herrick or by Carew, 
while, as a serviceable cliché, calculated to please the most exacting 

? It would be Dymock’s quarto, 160%. 
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mistress, ‘Venus compar’d to you was but a blowz,’ fairly ‘takes 
the cake.’ Even the sober epistolary taste of the elder Weller 
could have found nothing against such a treatment of the fabulous 
goddess. 

No ‘model’ signatures are appended to these love-letters. We 
are free to imagine them subscribed by whatever sounds most 
high-flown in that age of flamboyant nomenclature, when simple 
‘Luttrell’ was apotheosised by ‘ Narcissus’ and the unassuming 
name of ‘ Porter’ trembled into tone with ‘Endymion,’ and all 
clearly without effort or self-consciousness, 

One protestant entreats his lady to set him tasks. ‘Shall I 
combate with some furious Lion,’ he suggests, ‘or try my strength 
against any angry Bear?’ Probably he rightly judged Anthea 
incapable of throwing her glove into Sackerson’s pit to test these 
professions. A second protestant bewails the loss of his heart, but, 
since he knows where it is, begs to be allowed to call upon it ! 
While the gentleman has been pouring out his soul in this absurd 
fashion what has the lady been doing? She, too, has ‘not been 
idle. She has been reading Pharamond, she says, doing a little 
‘dawbing,’ and—‘at every hand-while —‘reverberating to her 
servant’s vows.’ A letter which is not vapid is worth quoting :— 

‘A Lady to her jealous Lover.—Suspicious Sir,— What occasion 
have I given you to retain any evil or doubtful thoughts of my 
Jove or modesty? It is true, and probably you have heard it, a 
Gentleman lately was pleased to bestow a Visit on me, nor could I 
do less than afford him a civil Salutation. I am not ignorant of 
the severity the Italians exercise, but we are now in England, 
where the practice of Humanity acquaints us with the true use of 
conversation: I know, too, that Love is always seasoned with a 
smack of Jealouse ; however, your own wisdom, and the confidence 
I thought you had of me, might inform you, that an uncorrupted 
Heart is Cannon-proof against temptations, as well as slanders 
But, to satisfie you, if you dare rely on my word, there passed not 
a Syllable between us, which a Divine or yourself might not have 
heard ; otherwise, be confident, if there had been no limits to the 
bands of respecting you, I should yet have had a regard to my 
own credit.’ 

Brava ! 

Trivial from the point of view of literary interest, a volume 
such as an Academy of Complements is in its little way a 
‘ geschichtliche Quelle, inasmuch as it serves as a kind of emblem 
of the average standpoint and everyday life of its own date. A 
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significant feature, by the way, of the book is its comparatively 
large number of letters modelled for the forsaken maid—‘to her | 
treacherous friend.’ Here, on the other hand, is the conclusion of 
a letter from ‘a beautiful young Virgin’ to ‘a decrepit rich old 
Gentleman,’ whom she preposterously addresses as ‘Grave Sir,’ 
‘No, Sir, gold, with a young Man, is good, admirably good; but 
it is Man that in the School of Love passes for the principal Verb, 
By this time, good old Man, you know my mind. Build Hospitals 
and wed yourself to Heaven.’ Earlier in the letter Miss Hoyden 
has enunciated (with amazing candour) her theory of the true aim 
ofa maid. Finally the minx remarks, ‘I shall thank you if in 
your death you remember to bequeath your Gold to Your young 
Adviser.’ We seem to see the two figures smirking and fleering 
to a refrain of ‘ “Sir,” she said, “Sir,” she said, in some chin- 
chucking old comedy. An even more trenchant lady, who is 
‘designed for another,’ discourages an importunate follower by 
threatening that her male relatives shall ‘correct his Insolency ; 
and that not with Fist or Cane, but with Weapons less vulgar, and 
more dangerous.’ But he is not to be so easily snuffed out. ‘Let 
whoever dares be so vainly proud as to assault me,’ he answers, 
‘be assur’d I have a Sword as sharp as his and a Pistol that barks 
as loud.’ The makings of a very pretty quarrel! Thereupon 
retorts the lady, ‘If any reply to this comes to my hands it shall 
be at my choice whether to be burned—or read for the sake of a 
little laughter.’ Hers, ‘ i-feggs,’ is a tongue with a tang. At 
this point a former ‘servant’ steps in to dissuade his friend from 
continuing the siege. ‘Think not to attain to a happiness that I 
have tugged for,’ he advises. ‘Cozen not yourself, she hath a 
notable waggish Wit, and uses it only to make you her sport.’ 





We actually touch literature in the second and larger ‘ half’ of 
The New Academy, for it consists of a collection of songs, three 
hundred and twenty in number, a few famous, some charming, 
and many, as the bookseller’s label saith, ‘ rare and curious.’ 
Not one is assigned to an author, and it might puzzle Mr. Bullen 
himself to put names to all. In the twenty-first century, who will 
know the creators of Two Lovely Black Eyes and that other chaste 
lyric, Linger Longer, Lu? So is it with the folk-songs of every age. 

Conjecturally, no poet earlier than Shakspeare is laid under 
contribution for this miscellany, though he and ‘ Saint Ben’ both 
figure in it. There is not one piece by ‘that Milton that wrote 
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for the regicides,’ not one by Marvell, one or two, however, by 
Wither. The works of those improving writers, D’Avenant and 
Sedley, whose initials have already been quoted from the title- 
page, are considerably requisitioned, and Herrick and Carew 
bring flowers to the garland. The ‘ L. B.’ of the title should be 
commended to devotees of the cryptogram as another weighty 
argument for the gammoning of Shakspeare. They might recog- 
nise an illuminato born out of due time in the editor of The New 
Academy. En attendant, ‘1. B.’ perhaps stands for Lord Buckhurst 
(the Earl of Dorset). 

Not a single sonnet-form appears in this collection, where 
almost all are songs of love or wine, for the most part boisterous 
and burlesque trolls of the tavern and playhouse order. True to 
the temper of Carolus Secundus, on almost every page what is 
charming in fancy or expression is jostled by what is impossibly 
gross. In skimming such an anthology we seem to distinguish 
three degrees of bacchic irresponsibility, the first frivolous and 
debonair, the second exuberantly voluble on topics polite conversa- 
tion ignores, the third copper-nosed and merely hiccuping. It is 
not unlikely that the astute bookseller at the Ink Bottle counted 
upon the more rollicking verses to sell the rest of the volume. 
In condemning the musa jocosa it is well to bear in mind that 
during the earlier years of Astrea Redux all England went more 
or less with vine leaves in her hair, and that it is uncritical to 
judge the mirroring lyric by the standards of a temperate 
generation. Such numbers are best read just when Herrick 
desired his to be read, and in the tolerant mood born of ‘le bien- 
étre tout matériel des fins de repas.’ 

The New Academy seems to have drawn some of its best 
stanzas from the famed anthology called A Description of 
Love, 1620 (or earlier), now a very scarce book. An amusing 
illustration of what did duty in 1671 for ‘the higher’ editing is 
afforded by the fact that Ben ‘Johnson’s’ whimsical answer to 
Master Wither’s Shall I, wasting im despaire having first 
appeared in A Description of Love, the compiler of The New 
Academy thought good to print Wither’s theme and Jonson’s 
variation in his collection verse by verse, in alternate layers, as 
one consecutive poem by one hand! Another of these transcripts 
is the poem (Mr. Arber has garnered it) which gives the account 
of that comely creature who 


‘ did surpasse her Sister, 
Which past all others farre.’ 
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There is no need to ask what she looked like, ‘ the Fives did 
fit her Shooe,’ and to Mr. Abbey’s winsome drawings of her we 
have only to add the bright rose-noble hair that Royalist poets 
adored. 

Another collection of verses to which The New Academy is 
less happily indebted is a volume called Wit and Drollery, 1661, 
to which Sedley, D’Avenant, Denham, and others contributed such 
‘ epigrams ’ and contes drolatiques as might be expected from the 
‘most Refined Wits of this Age’! In Stuart England non sequitur 
rhymes of the ‘tall, but eccentric’ order were highly esteemed by 
those who were for cachinnation. The following (an extract 


from what reads like a ‘ mingle-mangle’ of sayings and quotations) 
illustrates one variety : 


‘ Tobacco is an Indian weed, 
Jeffery can neither write nor read, 
Room for my Lord Mayor and his horse, 
The Spaniard took Breda by force.’ 


This sort of exercise may not strike us as exhilarating, but 
perhaps our wiser sons will take a similar view of Lear’s nonsense 
verses. Maypoles and barley-break and ‘ green-gowns’ impart 
a pretty pastoral gust to an amatory ditty, and, as every one 
knows, it was greatly to the taste of Seventeenth Century lyrists to 
take to the oaten flute and enact the parts of shepherds (‘liberal 
shepherds’). Breton’s Ploughman’s Song adorns this collection, 
as does another poem (by the voluminous ‘ Anon.’ ?) which opens : 


‘ Jenny and I we toiled 
A long long Summer’s Day, 
Till we were almost spoiled 
With making of the Hay. 
Her Kerchief was of Holland clear, 
Bound low upon her brow— 
I whisper’d something in her Ear, 
But what's that to you ?’ 


and by the same piquant question each verse is concluded. 
Among the whimseys of the book there is a catch on the 
subject of the Cooks of Colebrook which, chastened of a line, 
would fit into another ‘ Baby’s Opera.’ But who were the Cooks 
of Colebrook? Similarly, a forest of footnotes might be appended 
to a poem concerning caps, and to one, again, that rails at the 
cuts of ‘alamode’ beards. Here are the names of some of the 
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caps mentioned: the Monmouth, the Sailor’s Thrum, the Sickly 
Cap, the Fudling Cap, the Fustian-Pate, the Cap-Divine. Among 
the songs of revelry there is nothing better than this full-blooded, 
sonorous thing : 


‘Call for the Master; O! this is fine! 
He boasts of his twenty rich Nectars : 
Liquors of Life, not Lees of dead Wine, 
For us the Cocks of the Hectors ; 
Wine wherein Flies were drown’d last Summer. 
Hang’t let it pass, here’s a Health in a Rummer, 
Hang’t let it,’ &e. 


‘ Bold Hectors we are of London, New Troy, 
Fill us more Wine: Hark here Sirrah, Boy, 
Speak in the Dolphin, speak in the Swan. 
Drawer ; Anon Sir, Anon. 

Ralph, George, speak at the Star ; 
The Reckoning’s unpaid: We'll pay at the Bar. 
The Reckoning’s unpaid, &c. 


A Tinker’s, a Rogue’s, a Beggar’s, a Highwayman’s, a Chiropo- 
dist’s, an Old Cavalier’s, and a New Courtier’s Song, are all to be 
found in this odd miscellany, which contains also (so forestalling 
were the ancients) The Ballad of a Gaol. In such a profane and 
volatile company it gives the reader a kind of thrill to come upon 
the noble lines of Shirley’s dirge for Ajax— 


‘ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.’ 


It is like a funeral bell calling above an alehouse brawl. 


F, M. Parsons. 
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Teddy’s Second Innings. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CONCERNING TEDDY.’ 


WAS engaged the other morning in an earnest conversation with 
Tyres the carrier, when my friend Teddy appeared strolling 
round the house, possessed by an air of exaggerated innocence 
which did not divert attention from the catapult thrust hastily 
into an already overcrowded pocket. He was followed in due 
course by his brother Aubrey—Aubrey who comes afterwards as 
silence follows sound. 

Tyres held a wriggling black puppy in his hands and, with a 
curt nod of greeting for the boys, he continued to expatiate upon 
its merits and its beauty. ‘I know a gentleman,’ he said, ‘that 
drives a brewer’s van, and he says to me, ‘Do you want a little 
dawg?” And I says to him, “No, but I knows a person what 
does ”—which is you, miss—so he gives the dawg to me, and here 
it is.’ 

He bent down and placed the puppy upon the grass, a puppy 
so fat that it rolled immediately upon its back, and so black as to 
resemble a gigantic and energetic slug. 

Teddy pounced upon it eagerly. ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘what a j-jolly 
little chap! Of c-course you'll keep him; you can’t have too 
many dogs about the place.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘ what sort of a dog is he, Tyres? It might be 
convenient to know how big he’s likely to grow, and besides, 
in this little cottage I really couldn’t do with a great huge 
animal.’ 

Tyres rubbed his chin reflectively. ‘ Well, miss,’ he said, ‘I’m 
not rightly sure about that. He’s a little black pup, as you may say, 
and the gentleman which owned him didn’t feel certain what sort 
he might turn out in the end. I hadn’t understood from the cook 
you was particular as to breed.’ 

I regarded the puppy dubiously. He had wriggled himself 
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towards Teddy’s shoulder and was rapturously licking the boy’s 
hands and chin. No, I’m not particular about pedigree, Mr. 
Tyres, but I must consider the matter of size,’ said I regret- 
fully. ‘You see, for all you can tell me, he might develop into 
almost anything.’ 

‘ There’s truth in that, miss,’ answered Tyres; ‘and between 
you and me if it’s a little dawg you want I’d best carry this chap 
back to where he come from.’ He stepped across the pathway 
and took the puppy from Teddy’s caressing fingers. ‘Good morn- 
ing, miss,’ he said, touching his old fur cap; ‘good morning, 
young gentlemen,’ and with that he turned on his heel and dis- 
appeared towards the kitchen entrance. Teddy pulled the catapult 
from his pocket and inspected it thoughtfully, yet with a certain 
absent-mindedness which conveyed to me the fact that he had 
something of importance to communicate. Otherwise the subject 
of a rejected puppy would not have been so lightly relinquished, 
nor would Aubrey have stood thus immovably at attention. It is 
a mistake to hasten confidence; I waited for Teddy’s, and pre- 
sently it came, though with some hesitation and a transparent 
attempt to treat the matter as one of small significance. 

‘Mr. M-Meredith,’ he said, stammering rather badly in the 
effort to appear unconcerned, ‘Mr. M-Meredith wants me to 
p-play this afternoon at Langstone for the Meadshire Wanderers, 
and Aubrey thought you might c-care to c-come with us—didn’t 
you, Aubrey ?’ 

‘It was you suggested it,’ said Aubrey, serenely disregarding 
a severe nudge in the ribs. ‘ You see it’s Teddy’s first grown-up 
match, Miss Millicent, and Cousin Winnie had to go to London, so 
she can’t be there, and we hoped p’raps you'd drive over with us.’ 

‘N-not because Cousin Winnie isn’t c-coming,’ put in Teddy 
with hasty courtesy, ‘but b-because you'll see some really good 
batting.’ 

‘Teddy means to make a century,’ remarked Aubrey, smiling 
a leisurely, broad smile. 

‘What! against men like the Hillford Rovers?’ retorted his 
brother scornfully. ‘I’m not such a fool, I can t-tell you. If I 
made three, or even two, I should think myself jolly lucky, b-but 
I shall p-probably be clean bowled the first over. Besides, the 
¢-captain of our school eleven says you should never talk about 
what you're going todo. That’s not the way to g-get on.’ 

‘Oh ! well,’ said Aubrey placidly, ‘ p’raps it’s better not to hope 
too much, but I heard you jawing enough about it in the kitchen.’ 
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‘The kitchen’s different,’ said Teddy decidedly ; ‘they know 
n-nothing about cricket in the kitchen. B-besides,’ with a sudden 
lapse into eager vehemence, ‘I was so excited, I had to t-talk to 
somebody.’ 

Aubrey, who never deserts an argument, sat down upon the 
steps of the verandah in order to frame, at his leisure, a suitable 
reply. His brother turned upon me impetuously. 

‘Do come,’ he said, ‘Mr. M-Meredith’s captaining the team, 
and he’s so disappointed Cousin Winnie isn’t g-going. If you're 
there he’ll feel b-better about it, and so shall we.’ 

I glanced at the velvet sky, bluer than turquoise and flecked 
with softly drifting cloudlets. A little scented breeze ruffled the 
polished leaves of the walnut tree; it was an ideal morning, and 


all the misplaced youthfulness within me clamoured an assent. For 


reasons of my own, not unconnected with memories, I am an 
ardent lover of the game ; though, to be sure, out there in India. 
. . « Teddy slipped a confiding hand through my arm. ‘D-do 
come,’ he said again, and of course I immediately consented. 


Under the big elm trees which border the Langstone cricket 
ground quite a fashionable crowd assembled during the afternoon. 
The pavilion stands on a raised terrace trending sharply towards 
the field, in a slope carpeted by short green turf, and cut here and 
there into convenient grass-covered steps whereon one can sit, 
and upon which one’s feet find comfortable resting-place. This 
particular match is regarded as an important one, and Langstone 
turned out en bloc to do justice to the occasion. The boys, grave 
and preoccupied, were tremulous with excitement, and I also, 
as several of our team gathered near us, became subtly aware 
that fate had indeed elected to place us upon a pinnacle of 
honour. 

Since no ordeal is so trying as an ordeal of suspense, it was 
perhaps as well that our captain won the toss, thus shortening the 
inevitable trial of nerve to which Teddy, on this his first appear- 
ance in a man’s cricket match, found himself exposed. He sat at 
my feet, outwardly self-contained and even critical, but a more 
than usual hesitancy in his speech, with an occasional long uncon- 
scious indrawing of the breath, betrayed both anxiety and expec- 
tation. Cousin Winnie’s lover looked at me, smiling, over the 
boy’s shoulders. 

‘I hope you went to bed in decent time last night,’ he said ; 
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‘a man can’t do himself justice without a proper allowance of 
sleep, and I’m sending you in eighth wicket.’ 

Teddy turned an eager face towards him. ‘Oh, yes, I went 
to b-bed at nine,’ he assured him, ‘and I gave myself a spacious 
morning so as not to feel b-bustled or in a hurry.’ 

‘ What’s a spacious morning ?’ inquired Mr. Meredith. 

Teddy, in absorbed attention, watched the first batsmen take 
their places. 

‘Why, a morning with nothing particular to do in it,’ he 
replied abstractedly ; and presently, at the conclusion of an over, 
‘Of course I sha’n’t make runs, I know that,’ he said, reverting to 
the subject of his own innings, ‘ b-but p’raps, with luck, I might 
keep up my end for a bit. I d-do hope I may be in with you. 
Who’s the man b-batting at the other wicket ?’ Teddy’s captain 
sat up and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

‘It’s Gavin,’ he said; ‘you'll like him Teddy. He’s a good 
chap and a fine bat ; I generally send him in first.’ 

‘So that’s Gavin, said Teddy in hushed tones; ‘ I’ve always 
wanted to see him play.’ He returned to a silent contemplation 
of the game, but after a few minutes I, drifting into talk with 
another of the players, saw him change his position restlessly. 

‘Fancy—fancy p-playing in a match with Gavin, and 
P-Prendergast, and H. A. Meredith,’ he said under his breath, 
half to himself and half to Aubrey, who sat on the ground beside 
him. 

‘Yes,’ said Aubrey, wriggling a little nearer, ‘isn’t it just 
splendid, Teddy? I hope to goodness you'll manage to run up a 
score.’ 

Teddy shook his head. ‘Not I. You c-can’t expect it,’ he said 
despondently, ‘and against such b-bowling too. But I say, if I 
d-did—if I did, Aubrey, could we send a telegram to father ?’ 

Aubrey looked at him in evident amazement. ‘ Well, of course 
we could,’ he responded dubiously ; ‘but do you suppose he would 
be interested ?’ 

‘If you make over six we must certainly wire to your father,’ 
interposed the captain decidedly. My companion, who had been 
vainly trying to make conversation for me, stopped in the middle 
of something he was saying: ‘Jolly little chaps,’ he remarked, 
with a lazy, indulgent smile—a smile which condoned my shameless 
lack of attention, while assuring me that he shared in it. And 
then, bending forward, he also cut into the boy’s conference. 

‘If I had a son who played cricket, he remarked in his slow, 
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soft voice, ‘I should always expect a telegram whenever he made 
a decent score. Wouldn’t you, Meredith ?’ 

Teddy turned round upon the grass. Hugging his bat between 
his knees, he took a hasty survey of the speaker. 

‘Of c-course Mr. Meredith will,’ he said, using the future 
tense with a naive assurance. ‘So will Cousin Winnie, but father’s 
rather different. Haven’t you any boys of your own, sir ?’ 

The batsman shook his head. ‘Not one,’ he said, sighing; 
‘I very much wish that I had.’ 

Cousin Winnie’s lover laid his hand on Teddy’s shoulder, 
‘He’s a hopeless old bachelor, and his name is Prendergast,’ he 
said, laughing. ‘Now, Gavin out there is a married man, yet look 
how finely he cuts and drives. How about your theory of love 
proving a spoil-sport, eh, Teddy ?’ 

‘Oh! N-not always, I didn’t mean always,’ said Teddy, and 
then, his eyes still fastened upon my neighbour’s face, ‘so you 
are Prendergast, sir?’ he added respectfully. 

The batsman smiled again, ‘Yes, I’m Prendergast,’ he 
admitted and, with Teddy, I realised to the full the enormous 
importance attached to an appearance in such company as at 
present surrounded me. 

Meantime, out there in the field under a dazzling sun, runs 
came quickly, and here at my feet Aubrey was still considering 
the question of the telegram. 

‘I think we might send it,’ he announced, after a pause. 

‘Yes,’ said Teddy, ‘ it’s not as if the message were about some 
n-nonsense of Michael’s or the children’s. Besides, father’s awfully 
fond of c-cricket, and he won’t be so b-busy on a Saturday either.’ 

‘I expect he'll be glad of any message on any day, provided it 
brings good news,’ said the cricketer whom they called Prender- 
gast. ‘But who is Michael, and why do you dismiss his affairs as 
pure nonsense ?’ 

‘Michael’s our young b-brother, and he’s got no end of 
rubbishing ideas,’ said Teddy. ‘He believes in fairies and witches 
and that sort of stuff, and he’s always making up p-pretences that 
t-take in nobody but himself.’ 

‘He’s very little,’ said Aubrey apologetically, ‘but certainly 
he’s rather tiresome, and he has a way of always whispering in 
one’s ear. I hate it—he tickles so when he does it.’ 

Teddy began to laugh. 

‘ Michael loves Cousin Winnie b-because she always listens to 
him,’ he said, ‘and the other day I heard him c-complaining 
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to Caroline about father and Miss Spalding. Miss Spalding,’ 
he added in parenthesis to the batsman, Prendergast—-‘ Miss 
Spalding lives with us to take care of the children—“ Cousin 
Winnie bends her ear to me when I want to whisper,” Michael 
told Caroline, “ but father and Miss Spalding never do! ”’ 

Aubrey laughed also. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘and that reminds me; I 
meant to ask Cousin Winnie about it, only I forgot. Ifa lady 
may make frocks, why shouldn’t a gentleman make coats and 
trousers ? Can you see any reason, Miss Millicent? for I’m certain 
I don’t.’ 

I replied, irrelevantly, that I felt unable to follow so tortuous 
a thread of thought as one which Jed from Michael’s fancies 
towards the question now propounded to me. 

‘Oh, why,’ explained Aubrey, ‘it was this way, you see. 
There’s a friend of Miss Spalding’s who’s a dressmaker—a lady 
dressmaker, you know—and Michael went one day to have tea 
with her. He wanted to find out what her husband does, and he 
supposed, since she is a dressmaker, that he must be a tailor. 
And he told her so. Miss Spalding was cross because, it seems, 
the husband is some sort of a swell or other. Such rot to care 
about it! Don’t you think so, Teddy ?’ 

But Teddy’s mind had now no space for thoughts of a little 
brother at home. A shout went up from the field, a ball was 
tossed triumphantly into mid-air, and—‘ Caught and bowled,’ 
said our captain regretfully, while his friend got up and sauntered 
towards the wickets. 

Ten minutes later a second shout, more tumultuous than the 
first, announced the dismissal of Teddy’s hero Gavin, who presently 
occupied the vacant place beside us. A tall, strong young fellow, 
with a face so tanned that the steadfast grey eyes looking out of 
it appeared lighter than they really were—just the man, I should 
have thought, to fulfil a boy’s ideal, As proved to be the case, for 
Teddy, upon his captain’s introduction, flushed warmly beneath 
his freckles, and I could see, from the air of tentative deprecation 
with which he put forward an opinion or an idea, that here was 
indeed a very Colossus of cricket. 

But matters were going badly for the Meadshire Wanderers; 
one batsman after another retired, discomfited, from the wickets, 
and presently, as his own innings approached, Teddy’s voice fell 
silent, and Teddy’s ruddy colour faded to an unusual pallor. He 
found it impossible to sit still, while gloves and bat, I noticed, 
twitched to and fro in his restless fingers, 
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‘D-do you think,’ he said at the last moment, turning to the 
men behind him, ‘d-do you think p’raps they'll give me an easy 
b-ball or two to begin with ?’ and again, with a sigh, as he got up 
to walk across the grass, ‘Oh, d-dear me, how I wish C-cousin 
Winnie could have been here! D-don’t you want her too, Aubrey ?’ 

Aubrey made no reply. He was almost as nervous as the 
brother, who, looking very tiny away there in the field, stood up 
to face the bowling and to acquit himself as best he might against 
overwhelming chances of defeat. For the bowler—a tall saturnine 
man, with evidently no consideration for so small an opponent; a 
man to whom the laws and not the romance of cricket would 
appeal—the bowler sent down a ball which Aubrey, almost 
tearfully, described to me as a ‘fast yorker,’ and, alas! our 
batsman was declared out ere yet he had found a chance of 
proving himself. 

It was a very downcast Teddy who returned to his place at 
my feet—a Teddy whose lips were compressed into a fixed smile 
of indifference and unconcern, while I think an equally downcast 
captain went in upon his subordinate’s surrender. 

‘Never mind, old chap,’ he said in passing, ‘we may get a 
second innings; and, remember, I expect you to be no end of 
use in the field.’ 

Teddy looked up bravely. 

‘Tl t-try,’ he said. ‘G-good luck to you now; but why do 
you g-go in so late yourself?’ 

‘Meredith always goes in late when he’s captaining a 
team,’ said the batsman Gavin as Cousin Winnie’s lover, in his 
turn, walked off to those fatal wickets across the grass; ‘and 
generally he’s right, for one wants a first-rate man, a man who 
can play a losing game, to prop up the side until the finish. 
Meredith invariably does that, but to-day I’m afraid nothing can 
save us. We're not in luck, and the best we shall do is to get 
them all out and secure a second chance before stumps are drawn. 
Eh, Teddy ?’ 

Teddy smiled in reply and snuggled a little closer against 
my knee. I do not suppose he expected me to comprehend the 
depth of his disappointment, but in trouble the stronger sex 
turns invariably for consolation to the weaker. 

‘I needn’t have b-bothered about that telegram,’ he said 
presently. ‘D-duck isn’t a score I feel p-proud of, and p’raps,’ 
as a swift ball brought the innings to a conclusion, ‘and p’raps 
it’s as well after all that Cousin Winnie c-couldn’t be with us!’ 
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The afternoon was still young when Aubrey and I were left 
alone together, all our players being called into the field. On 
the terrace I caught glimpses, as they passed to and fro, of many 
Warling Dean acquaintances, but for to-day my fortunes were 
welded with those of Teddy and of the Meadshire Wanderers. I 
did not care to move, and a scarlet sunshade effectually screened 
our identity against anyone looking down upon us from above. 

‘['m glad you don’t want to sit on a seat and talk,’ said 
Aubrey. ‘ Most ladies do, specially when they’ve got pretty 
frocks on, All the same, if you’re bored, of course we can go 
up.’ 

But I did not feel bored in the least; no time was allowed us 

in which to be bored, for, as our own men had fared, so now, 
though in less measure, fared their opponents. Wicket after 
wicket fell, yet still the score crept steadily up and up till the 
big black board opposite to us registered thirty more runs than 
we could reckon to our advantage. And here the excitement 
deepened. There remained only one batsman to be dismissed, 
but he, alas! proved himself of those who, like Winifred’s lover, 
play best at the end of an innings. 

One bowler succeeded another, yet still he held his own 
against them, while the score crept on from thirty to fifty, lin- 
gering during two or three overs, only to spring, at a bound, 
well into the sixties beyond. 

Long shadows began to creep across the turf. Aubrey 
fidgeted impatiently beside me. ‘They'll never get him out,’ 
he said, ‘and Teddy’ll lose his chance of another knock! Miss 
Millicent, you can’t imagine He broke off abruptly and 
leapt to his feet’ with a sudden shout of delight. The batsman, 
who had expected to score at least three runs, was looking 
round him in amazement, for Teddy, reaching up swiftly, 
snatched at the ball with his left hand as it whizzed past him, 
and, by a miracle, retained his hold upon it. 





Thus Teddy’s prowess procured for him a second in- 
nings, and it was difficult, under the circumstances, to persuade 
him that tea, on such an important afternoon, might be 
desirable if not absolutely necessary. His captain, however, by 
appealing indirectly to his courtesy towards one weaker than him- 
self and also a woman, persuaded him to accompany me as far as 
the pavilion, and, once there, he did ample justice to cake and 
bread and butter. 
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A little later he went in first, in company with his hero Gavin, 
and I would not for worlds have miss2d the look of awe and 
gratification with which he received the news of this arrange- 
ment, nor the pleasure of watching the two as they walked 
together to their places, the little batsman beside the big bats- 
man, and the big batsman’s hand upon the little batsman’s 
shoulder. 

Whether by accident or design the long and saturnine bowler 
was not again put on during Teddy’s second innings. Even to 
my inexperienced eyes the first few balls bowled to him seemed 
simple and easy enough to play, but Aubrey assured me this was 
a piece of good fortune purely accidental, and that, indeed, in 
cricket as in life, things are not always what they seem. Be that 
as it may, Teddy survived one or two overs, and then, becoming 
adventurous, he began to hit, a proceeding which filled our 
hearts with misgiving, and yet was fully justified in the result, 
He ran, and hero Gavin ran, Teddy’s eager legs twinkling over the 
grass, while shouts of applause went up from the terrace behind 
us, and the players clapped long and vigorously. Again, and 
again, and again, till the board registered double figures, till ten 
grew into twenty, and twenty to thirty, and thirty to forty, 
eleven of which belonged to Teddy’s score, and then—and then— 
well, then he was coming back to us again, a transparent shadow 
east by the setting sun lengthening behind him, and a very 
rapture of happiness and contentment in his eyes and voice. 

‘Aha!’ called his friend Prendergast, as he drew near. ‘ How 
about that telegram, Teddy ?’ 

He rose and went a step or two forward to meet him. 

‘ Let’s go and send it off together,’ he suggested, smiling ; and 
Teddy, nothing loth, accepted the invitation. 


MABEL Murray HIcKson. 
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The Myth of the Soldan. 


\HE legends about the great men of history are generally more 
interesting than the facts. ‘The evil that men do lives 
after them,’ and this is just what we want to know: it is much 
more entertaining than the good, which prudently gets itself 
buried with their bones. But good or bad, legends are usually 
worth reading. They put things more boldly, lay on the colours 
more liberally, expand the proportions on a wider scale than 
your sober historian. In the well-worn saying, is there not an 
implicit preference for the trovato above the vero? Another 
proverb, from the same home of pretty phrases, says, Ogni vero 
non & ben detto; but who ever maintained that the ben trovato 
was not proper to be said anywhere and at all times? And after 
all, as Mr. Worsfold has lately expounded to us with such per- 
suasiveness, the ‘truth of art’ is something altogether beyond 
and above the ‘ truth of logic.’ 

The proper development of legend, at least in medieval 
romance, requires not only well-marked characters, but strong 
contrasts; and the contrast is the better if it include national or 
religious antagonism. Those elements are found in admirable 
combination in the characters and aims of the Third Crusade. 
On the one side you have healthy brute force, the truculent, 
impulsive, invincible savage, Richard of the Lion Heart. He 
may revel in blood and slaughter to his soul’s content—and to 
do.them justice the romancers paint him red enough—for he is a 
devout soldier of the Cross, and slays paynims, and it is all 
accounted unto him for righteousness. On the other hand, you 
are shown Saladin, the famous ‘Sawdon of Surry,’ or, as we 
should say, Sultan of Syria; a type of generous chivalry and 
sweet reasonableness. Had he been a sound Churchman, the 
whole point of romance had been thrown away. Luckily he was 
a Moslem, a ‘heathen,’ a ‘worshipper of Mahoun and Terma- 
gaunt,’ and this qualifies him for playing the villain to Richard’s 
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orthodoxy. A true artistic instinct leads the romancer to draw 
Saladin in so amiable a light, because it emphasises the doctrinal 
point that no amount of mere mundane virtue can make up for 
errors of faith. Legend always rests on some foundation of fact, 
and the facts about Saladin were so much to his credit that it 
was impossible to try to represent him as a mean-spirited 
scoundrel. The alternative was to make him an excellent man, 
damned for his misbelief. To heighten the contrast, Richard is 
depicted as a damnable brute, glorified by his religion. 

This necessity of contrast, joined to a very hearty appetite for 
sanguinary narrative, explains the horrid details of the well- 
known ‘ Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion,’ which appears to 
have taken its present shape about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and prides itself on departing from the French example 
and telling its story in plain—exceedingly plain—English : 


In Frensshe bookys this rym is wrought, 
Lewede menne knowe it nought ; 
Lewede menne cunne French non, 
Among an hondryd unnethis on. 


In this long and dreary poem we find Richard, lying sick before 
Acre, demanding pork with an invalid’s persistence. His at- 
tendants are in despair, because pork is not easily procured in a 
Mohammedan country. A crafty old knight hits upon a perfect 
substitute. He kills a plump young Saracen, and Lionheart not 
only finds it excellent pork and gnaws the very bones, but when 
the deception leaks out is rather pleased at the discoveryof a 
savoury addition to the possibilities of the commissariat. With a 
refinement of hospitality he tries the new dish on his Saracen 
prisoners, bids them to a state banquet, where each man’s 
plate is garnished with the head of a particular friend. Richard 
himself presides at this Pelopeian feast, and gracefully carves a 
Saracen’s head by way of encouragement. ‘Friends!’ he ex- 


claims, seeing a not unnatural hesitation among the convives: ‘; 


Frendes, be nought squoymous ! 

This is the maner of my hous, 

To be servyd ferst, God it wot, 

With Sarezynes hedes abouten al hot. 


Soon afterwards he gloriously massacred ‘ 60,000’ prisoners in the 
plain before Acre; but this was sheer waste, for they were not 
sent to the kitchen after all. 
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The ‘ Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion’ is more than satisfy- 
ing in regard to its hero, but is disappointing in its vague 
account of Saladin. Like the Itinerariwm Regis Ricardi, on 
which its more historical—or less unhistorical—incidents are 
perhaps distantly founded, it is wholly occupied with the heroic 
deeds of 

Kyng Rychard, the werryor best 
That men fynde in ony jeste. 


When he met Saladin in single combat (which, as a matter of 
fact, he never did) the luckless Soldan had no chance, of course. 
At the battle of Arsuf, for example, Richard did not miss the 


opportunity of personally worsting his ‘heathen’ antagonist as 
well as routing his army : 


Off a footman a bowe he took, 

He crowgh an arwe up to the hook, 

And tente it to the Sawdon anon, 

And smot hym thorwgh the schuldyr bon. 


Whereat Saladin, in great dolour, fled all the way to Cairo, or 
Babylon (as the chroniclers called it, after the Roman castle hard 
by): 

The cheff Sawdon off Hethenysse 

To Babyloyne was flowen, I wysse. 


He presently plucked up courage, however, to come back and 
challenge Richard to single combat. Here the well-known story 
—which is true—of the horse which Saladin sent to Richard when 
he saw him fighting on foot at Jaffa is introduced with variations. 
Saladin sends for his astrologer, ‘a maytyr Negromacien,’ who 
conjures ‘twoo stronge feendes off the eyr’ into the forms of two 
chargers. One of these is sent to King Richard, and is war- 
ranted to come to the neigh of his mate, the mare whom Saladin 
was to ride, and thus the king would be snared at the critical 
moment of the encounter. An angel, it is needless to say, warns 
Richard of this unsportsmanlike trick, and instructs him how to 
manage the strong fiend with a huge pole. 


Ther myghte men see, in a throwe, 
How Kyng Richard, the noble man, 
Encounteryd with the Sawdan 

That cheef was told off Damas. 

Hys trust upon hys mere was. 
Therfoore, as the booke telles, 

Hys crouper heeng al full off belles 
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And bys peytrel, and hys arsoun ; 
Three myle myghte men here the soun. 


Elsewhere we learn that Saladin’s banner was 


Whayt withouten fable, 
With thre Sarezynes hedes of sable, 


which seems an unnecessary concession of the Sultan’s good taste 
towards his opponent’s feelings. History, too, relates that Saladin’s 
colours were yellow. The event of the duel was never doubtful : 
no man could withstand Richard’s arm. He soon 


Gaff the Sawdon a dynt off dede. 
In his blasoun, verrayment, 
Was i-paynted a serpent. 
With the spere that Richard heeld, 
He bar hym thorwgh and undyr the scheeld. 
None off hys armes myghte laste ; 
Brydyl and peytrel al to-brast, 
Hys gerth and hys stiropes alsoo ; 


and, to make a long story short, the mighty Soldan, transfixed by 
his adversary’s spear, tumbled over his mare’s crupper, and lay 
in the most undignified attitude, his ‘feet toward the fyrmament.’ 
In spite of this ignominious ‘spill,’ and subsequent flight, Saladin 
challenged Richard again at Jaffa, to whose ambassador the Lion- 
heart made answer : 

God geve the wel evyl pyne! 

And Saladyn yowr lorde, 

The devyl hym hange with a corde... . 

Now go and say to Saladyn, 

In despyte of his god Appolyn, 

I wyl abide hym betime. .. . 

And if the dogge wyl come to me 

My pollax schal hys bane be. 


The famous poleaxe, however, the two-handed Danish axe, was 
less baneful to Saladin than to his sons, two of whom Richard slew 
offhand, according to the Romance. There is some shadow of 
foundation for the legend that Saladin ran away at Jaffa—though 
his retreat had nothing to do with fear—but it is humiliating to 
confess that no son of Saladin’s was ever killed in fight with 
Christians, nor was the Soldan himself once wounded. Like 
modern generals, Saladin fought with his brains: he never drew 
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sword in the whole Crusade. Indeed, in a celebrated interview 
with the Bishop of Salisbury, he criticised Richard’s rash love of 
personal combat rather severely. 

One finds a much richer“store of Saladin legends in the French 
romances. To take but a thread or two of the mythical skein, the 
‘Tales of a Minstrel of Rheims’! give a good idea of the recitations 
which used to delight gentle audiences in courts and castles, the 
Society of the thirteenth century. Indeed, the very same tales 
were evidently current two centuries later, as anyone may see by 
a reference to Pierre Cochon. They are much more artistic than 
the clumsy English romance of Richard, and as their object was 
by no means to belaud that over-praised hero, or the ‘ caudate’ 
Britons—who were supposed (by Frenchmen) to put their tails 
between their legs and run—they had to resort to other characters 
and incidents to excite and retain the interest of their hearers. 
In matter of history the Minstrel sticks at nothing. He 
begins Saladin’s adventures at a precocious age, and connects him 
in a discreditable manner with Eleanor of Aquitaine, afterwards 
the Queen of Henry II. and mother of Richard I., but at the 
time of the story wife of Louis le Jeune of France. She had 
troubadour blood in her veins, too, and the Minstrel might have 
spared her out of honourable esprit de corps; but he was a 
Frenchman, and she did not behave well to her French consort, 
so the Minstrel tells a tale about her which must have been 
agreeable hearing to Fair Rosamond. 

Eleanor, he explains, was an uncommonly bad specimen, ‘ qui 
mout fu male famme,’ and when she went to Palestine on crusade 
with her husband (in 1147, to be exact), she was much annoyed 
at Louis’s slothfulness. He stayed at Tyre all winter, doing nothing 
but spend money, while Eleanor, in the provincial society of a 
Palestinian watering-place, was bored to extinction. Her wandering 
thoughts would stray to the gallant person of Saladin, who openly 
railed at the French king’s unwarlike luxury, ‘sa molesce et sa 
nicetei,’ and vainly challenged him to come out and fight. 
Eleanor was so much impressed with the gossip she heard of 
Saladin’s prowess and generosity, that she fell in love with him 
durement, and, in the good frank medieval way, sent a dragoman 
to tell him so; offering to have him for her lord, and to change 
her religion for his sake. Saladin, like the bold bad man he was, 
could only be delighted, moult liés, at such a proposal from so fair 


; Récits @un Ménestral de Reims, edited by M. de Wailly for the Société de 
PHistoire de France, Paris, 1876. 
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a dame, with such a dower—‘la plus gentis dame de crestienté et la 
plus riche.’ He straightway sent a swift galley from Ascalon to 
fetch her. In not going himself he showed more prudence, 
perhaps, than gallantry; but Saracen co-respondents, no doubt, 
had their own canon of etiquette. The galley arrived at Tyre 
in the dead of night, and the dragoman hastened by a secret 
passage to the Queen’s chamber. When she heard that the 
galley was waiting she was in ecstasies: ‘ Parfoi,’ quoth she, 
‘e’est bien fait.’ Taking two demoiselles, and two coffers well 
stuffed with gold and silver, she hurried to the strand, when, 
just as she stood there, ‘one foot on sea and one on shore,’ the 
King her husband laid hands on her and brought her back. A 
miserable time-serving marplot of a maid of honour had roused 
the good man, and told him that his Queen was off to Saladin, 
and Louis had scrambled into his breeches and armour just in 
time. Restored to a téte-d-téte in the castle, he naturally asked 
her what she did it for. ‘God’s name!’ cried the Queen, ‘ because 
of your poltroonery : you are not worth arotten apple. And I have 
heard such fine things of Saladin that I love him better than 
you. And mind you, you will see that you won't enjoy keeping 
me.’ Nor did he, in point of fact, for he surrendered her with 
every appearance of resignation to Henry of England, who seems 
to have had doubts of his bargain. The enormity of her vice, 
however, is only fully appreciated when history informs us that, 
at the date of this amour, Saladin was a good little boy of eleven, 
going regularly, no doubt, to the mosque school at Baalbekk. 
The Minstrel is not, it will be observed, very careful of chrono- 
logy, and he thinks nothing of taking us at a leap from 1148 
to 1187, in order to tell the story of Count Raymond’s treason. 
When Sibylla had crowned her husband Guy King of Jerusalem, 
there was great discontent among the old nobility of Palestine ; 
and Raymond of Tripolis, it seems, took counsel with the Patriarch 
and the barons, and plotted against the newking. They appointed 
a secret interview with Saladin, and proposed to surrender the 
land to him, ‘ car li rois est nices et mauvais, et n’a point de 
pouoir se par nous non.’ Saladin had no objection to offer; on 
the contrary, he promised the conspirators immense rewards. 
‘Tell us what pledge you require,’ said the Count of Tripolis. 
‘By Mahom my god,’ cried Saladin, ‘you say well. You shall 
all of you swear by your religion, and more, for we will be blooded 
together, and will drink each other’s blood in token of amity and 
unity.’ This was done: all swore by their faith and drank each 
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other’s blood, and the plot was settled. When the great battle 
took place ‘ before Acre,’ three leagues from the city, on the day 
of ‘Sant Jehan Decollace,’ the time came for the pledge to be 
kept. Saladin called out in the thick of the fight, ‘Count of 
Tripolis, Count of Tripolis, fulfil your oath!’ Whereupon Count 
Raymond vailed his banner, and all the other traitors did the 
like; so the Christians were defeated, and the King and his 
knights were sent prisoners to ‘ Babiloine.’ But Saladin despised 
traitors and treachery, and was moved by Guy’s misfortune, 
finding him indeed to be a ‘ prudhomme and good knight.’ So 
he shortly set him free, with twenty of his knights, all well 
furnished with arms and provisions, and sent them back to their 
friends on the Syrian coast. 

For much of this there is a certain amount of evidence. 
Raymond undoubtedly resented the accession of Guy de Lusignan, 
and his conduct both before and at the battle of Hittin (which 
was not ‘before Acre,’ nor on St. John Baptist’s Day, but near 
Tiberias, on the feast of the translation of St. Martin, July 4, 
1187) certainly laid him open to profound suspicion. Voluntarily, 
or by force majewre, he deserted on the field of battle, and whether 
his staying would have been of any use or not, his flight wears an 
unknightly colour. The release of Guy is of course historical, 
but it was not an unconditional grace. It was partly in reward 
for his aid in procuring the capitulation of Ascalon; and the 
King and his knights took vows never more to bear arms against 
the Soldan. As soon as they were in safety they all broke their 
oath, and were duly absolved by their priests, This happened 
invariably whenever a Crusader pledged his word to a Moslem; 
no compact with the unbeliever was binding in the eye of the 
Church. Our Minstrel lays no stress on a breach of faith which, 
from the medieval point of view, was only commendable. It 
would be as absurd as if an historian of Holy Moscow should 
denounce duplicity in statecraft. Saladin’s undeviating good 
faith must have been looked upon as mere weakness by his 
Christian contemporaries, and one can imagine his beatitude the 
Patriarch (who had an easy conscience) shaking his head over 
such supererogatory virtue, and murmuring in the lingua franca, 
‘C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.’ 

We next hear of Saladin in connexion with the Hospital at 
Acre. Ralph de Diceto ascribes the foundation of this famous 
house of charity to his own chaplain, one William, who ‘on his 
way to Jerusalem vowed that should he come to Acre harbour 
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safe and soon, he would there build, as well as he could afford, a 
chapel to St. Thomas the Martyr ;’ and arriving there he did so, 
and became its prior, and served the poor and the sick. The 
Minstrel ignores this ‘long-tailed’ Englishman, names the Hos- 
pital after St. John, and makes Saladin one of its pious benefactors, 
His authority is an (imaginary) uncle of Saladin, a venerable man 
of ruddy face (vermauz en vis) and a great white beard, which 
reached half-way to his feet, besides a fine long tresse (does he 
mean pigtail?) hanging down to his waist. In spite of these 
eccentricities, he looked the thorough gentleman (preudons), and 
was most courteously communicative about his famous nephew, 
when questioned as a prisoner at Acre in the days of the merry 
Bishop of Beauvais. 

Saladin, it appears, had heard of the boundless charity of the 
Hospital, and resolved to test its generosity. So he put on 
pilgrim’s garb, and took a palmer’s staff, ‘ bowrdon, escharpe, a 
esclavine’ (which means a sort.of hood, like pélerine or capuchon, 
and not a lovely slave), and thus disguised presented himself in 
an exhausted condition at the Hospital. They took him in (as 
he did them) and attended him with assiduous care, but for three 
days he refused all food. The Master feared he would die, and 
every means of persuasion was used to tempt him to eat. At last 
he confessed he had a longing, a sick man’s longing, for one 
special dish. The good brothers gladly promised to gratify his 
desire. Then he said he must have a dish of the off forefoot of 
the Grandmaster’s horse, and nothing else would he touch. Yet 
he protested he had rather die, for he knew how choice and rare 
a steed he was, and how dear to his master, who had given a 
thousand gold besants for him. But the Grandmaster said the 
life of a man was worth more than a horse, and at once sent his 
favourite to the sick man’s room. They cast him and tied him 
down, and a man came with an axe and asked which foot was 
wanted. ‘The off forefoot,’ they said. Then he swung the axe 
in both his hands and was bringing it down for the stroke, when 
Saladin cried out, ‘Hold! My wish is satisfied, and now I crave 
other meat: I would eat sheep’s flesh,’ So the horse was untied 
and led back to the stable, and Saladin ate mutton. Four days 
later he departed with grateful leavetakings, and coming to his 
own kingdom he caused a charter to be drawn up, granting a 
thousand besants of gold, charged on the revenues of Babylon, to 
be paid to the Hospital at Acre each year on St. John Baptist’s 
Day. Whereat the Grandmaster and the brethren rejoiced, ‘for 
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they knew that Saladin did not lie,’ and the thousand pieces of 
gold were duly paid each year, and are so paid to this day. At 
least, so said our Minstrel to his thirteenth-century listeners, and 
very likely they believed his pretty tale. The pity is, we cannot. 

Another story of the white-haired prisoner has a family likeness 
to other legends. The Marquess of Caesarea was a miserly man, 
who lightened his garrison while he weighted his coffers. Saladin 
warned him that if he went on in this way, he would lose the city. 
‘Peace!’ quoth the Marquess, ‘ I can make a thousand knights leap 
out of my coffers when I please!’ In due time Saladin took the 
city by storm, and the miser was brought a prisoner before him. 
‘Marquess, Marquess,’ said the conqueror, ‘ where are the thousand 
knights whom you were to bring out of your chests? By Mahom, 
your covetousness has misled you. You were never glutted with 
gold or silver, but I will glut you yet more to-day.’ Then gold 
and silver were melted down in an iron pail and poured down the 
Marquess’s throat, et maintenant le convint mouris, as indeed 
was more than probable. 

There is an old story recorded by Vincent de Beauvais and 
Pippin,’ that when Saladin lay dying ‘he called his standard- 
bearer to him and charged him, saying: Do thou, who art wont 
to bear my banner in the wars, carry also the banner of my death. 
And let it be a vile rag, which thou must bear through all 
Damascus set upon a lance, crying: “ Lo, at his death the King 
of the East could take nothing with him save this cloth only.”’ 

The Minstrel also knows the story, and puts it into the mouth 
of his confidential prisoner. In this version Saladin is represented 
as sending a servant through all his cities, with a strip of linen on 
the point of a lance ; the man stood at ail the street corners and 
proclaimed these words: ‘Of his kingdom and all his treasure, 
Saladin will carry nothing away, save only these three ells of 
linen for his shroud.’ The idea is in perfect keeping with the 
devout and humble character of the Sultan, and one must regret 
that it finds no confirmation in the Arabic records. 

The prisoner gave other details of Saladin’s last moments. 
The dying Sultan, he said, called for water, and they brought it 
in a silver bowl. He took it in his left hand, and with his right 
he made the sign of the cross over the water, touching the rim 


* It is quoted in that delightful little volume of English History from Contem- 
porary Writers, The Crusade of Richard I., by Mr. T. A. Archer, a book full of 
interest and humour, and packed with solid learning. I am much indebted to 
its author, 
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of the bowl in four opposite places, saying the while, ‘As wide is 
it from here to there as from here to there,’ to mislead those who 
were looking on, ‘Then he poured the water on his head and 
body, and said three words in French, which we did not catch, 
but it seemed as if he baptised himself.’ ‘So died Saladin,’ the 
Minstrel concludes, ‘the best prince that ever was in pagandom, 
and was buried in the cemetery of my lord Saint Nicholas of Acre, 
beside his mother, who was there very sumptuously interred, 
And there is a beautiful tall dome over them, where burns a lamp 
of olive oil day and night, furnished and lighted by them of St. 
John of the Hospital of Acre, who hold large revenues which 
Saladin and his mother bequeathed them.’ 

Saladin lies buried at Damascus, and assuredly neither gave 
nor bequeathed a single dirhem to any Christian charity. But 
the legend of his baptism probably comes from the widely believed 
story of his having solemnly received the Christian Order of 
Knighthood. At first sight it seems incredible that a devout 
Moslem, who carried his religion into his every act, and conse- 
crated the last five years of his life to the Holy War for the faith, 
could possibly consent to perform the ceremonies involved in the 
Christian initiation to knighthood, as practised by the Crusaders. 
Yet the author of the ‘Itinerary of King Richard’ (bk. i. c. 3) 
states definitely, and without a syllable of surprise or explanation, 
that when Saladin came to mature years and was fit for bearing 
arms, ‘he came to Humphrey of Toron, the illustrious noble of 
Palestine, to be mantled, and after the manner of the Franks 
received from him the belt of knighthood.’ If this were a solitary 
instance, it might perhaps be dismissed as fiction, since the 
chronicler was not then present in Palestine. But later on, at a 
time when the author of the ‘ Itinerary’ was himself probably with 
the Crusading army, he records (bk. v. c. 11), ‘ On Palm Sunday, 
King Richard, amid much splendour, girded with the belt of 
knighthood the son of Saphadin, who had been sent to him for 
that purpose.’ Thus it appears that not only did Saladin volun- 
tarily seek knighthood at the hands of Humphrey of Toron, but 
he (or his brother el-Adil, the ‘Saphadin’ of the chronicles) also 
voluntarily sent his nephew to be knighted by Richard himself. 
There is naturally not a word of this in the Arabic contemporary 
histories: if they knew it, as good Moslems they would feel it 
their duty to conceal such painful backsliding in their hero and 
master. But if such doings were to be, Humphrey of Toron was 
the very man todo them. He had been bound in brotherly pact 
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(fraterno foedere junctus erat, according to William of Tyre) 
with a powerful Saracen Emir, as early as 1152; he spoke Arabic, 
and his influence was exerted in 1175 to arrange a truce between 
the Moslem Sultan and the King of Jerusalem. The friendship may 
have begun in 1167, when Saladin was honourably entertained as 
guest or hostage in the camp of Amalric before Alexandria. Here 
he may have acquired an admiration for the ideals of chivalry, 
which he certainly carried into practice. There were also rites of 
initiation in the East, which may have prepared his mind for the 
ceremony of knighthood; and the feudal system of the Turks in 
which he was brought up, and on which he organised his own 
empire, may have suggested further assimilation to the military 
customs of Europe. 

The most detailed account of this surprising ceremony is 
given in the early metrical romance ‘L’Ordene de Chevalerie.’ 
The knighting is here performed by Hugh the son of Raymond, 
Count of Tripolis and (through his wife) lord of Tiberias, the same 
Raymond whose supposed treachery on the field of Hittin has 
been described. The youthful Hugh of Tiberias, for several 
reasons, was a much less likely actor than Humphrey of 
Toron; but the ceremony, and not the officiator, is the point 
of interest. Hugh of Tiberias had been taken prisoner by Saladin 
(this actually happened in 1179), and before releasing him on 
promise of ransom, the Sultan took him aside, and begged him, 
by his faith towards God and his religion, to show him how knights 
were made. ‘Beau Sire,’ said Hugh stoutly, ‘I will not;’ and he 
explained that Saladin being void of baptism and Christianity, 
it was folly to talk of knighthood, ‘ car mout en seroie blasmés.’ 
Saladin, however, urged that he could not be blamed for doing it 
under compulsion, as a prisoner, and Hugh at length gave way. 


Then the ceremony began. First he arranged the Sultan’s ‘hair 
and beard. 


Cheveus et barbe et le viaire 
Li fait appareiller mout bel 
Chest droit 4 Chevalier nouvel. 


Then he laved him in a bath ; for, said he, just as the little child 
comes forth after baptism pure from sin, so must the knight 
be purified symbolically, and come forth full of courtesy and 
goodness, 

Sire, tout ensement devés 

Issir sans nulle vilonnie 

Et estre plains de courtoisie, 
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Baigrer devés en honesté, 
En courtoisie et en bonté, 
Et faire amer a toutes gens. 


Saladin, who showed much curiosity to learn the precise meaning 
of each act in the initiation, was impressed : ‘ By God most great,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘this beginning is beautiful.’ Then, after laying 
him on a bed, the type of the everlasting rest of Paradise, Hugh 
clothed him in white raiment, to signify purity, and then in 
scarlet, in token that he must ever serve and honour God and 
defend Holy Church. Next he shoed him with dark shoes, ‘to 
keep you in memory of death, and the earth in which you must 
lie, whence you came and whither you must go;’ for no knight 
may cherish pride, but must ever sirive after humility. ‘All 
this is good hearing,’ said the Sultan, who was next girt, standing, 
with a slender white girdle, a sign of chastity and contempt of 


luxury— 
Car Chevalier doit mout amer 


Son cors a netement tenir 
Qwil ne se puist en chou honnir, 


The gilt spurs were next put on, that he might be spurred to 
ardour in the service of God—‘ mout plaisoit bien Salehadin ’--- 
and then Hugh girded him with the sword, which stood for 
Uprightness, Trustiness, and Loyalty, and meant that a knight 
must hold his own against the powerful, and succour the weak, 
‘ch’est ceuvre de misericorde.’ A pure white coif completed the 
dress, the symbol of a white soul, pure of great sins and fleshly 
follies, fit to appear before God at the Last Day. 

Saladin at each step cheerfully assented, and now he asked 
whether there was no more. ‘Yes, Sire,’ was Hugh’s answer, 
‘but I dare not doit.’ ‘What is it then?’ ‘’Tis the accolade.’ 
The prisoner could not give a blow, even of knighthood, to a 
king. But the old French is worth quoting :— 


Li Rois trés tou chou escouta, 

Et en aprés li demanda 

S'il faloit plus nule cose ? 

‘ Sire, oil, mais faire ne lose.’ 

‘Que chou est dont?’ ‘Chest li colée.’ 
‘ Pourquoi ne le m’avés donnée, 

Et dite la senefianche ?’ 

‘Sire, chou est li remembranche 
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De celui qui l’a adoubé 

A Chevalier et ordonné ; 

Mais mie ne le vous donron, 
Car je suis chi en vo prison, 

Si ne doi faire vilonnie 

Pour cose qu’on me fache et die, 
Si ne vous voel pour chou ferir.’ 


Though too respectful to dub him, Hugh instructs Saladin in 
the four devoirs of a true knight. First, he shall never take part 
in injustice or treason: if he cannot turn away wrong, he must 
at least turn himself away from it. ‘The next thing is very 
beautiful: he shall on no account deceive matron or maid, but 
if they have need of him, shall aid them to the utmost of his 
power, if he would win glory and regard; for women one must 
honour, and adventure great deeds in their cause.’ Fasting and 
hearing Mass were the last duties enjoined upon the new knight. 
All this much delighted Saladin—‘ Si en a eu joie mout grant.’ If 
he entered upon the ceremony merely out of curiosity, he was now 
evidently impressed, and romance and history are at one in the 
main point, that Saladin became a Knight. 

It would be interesting to trace the effect of these medieval 
tales upon the two great writers who have introduced Saladin 
among the dramatis personae of European classics. Scott, of 
course, had read the chronicles and romances, as far as they were 
readily accessible, and incidents in the Talisman may be plausibly 
traced to the legends of the minstrels. Saladin’s visit to Richard’s 
camp in the disguise of a hakim may have been suggested by the 
Minstrel’s tale of the equally imaginary visit to the Hospital of 
St. John at Acre. The quarrel over the banner of Austria is 
found in the ‘Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion,’ published at 
Edinburgh, in Weber’s ‘ Metrical Romances,’ fifteen years before 
the Talisman. But his main source was clearly, not the 
romances, but the chronicles, which he used as far as they suited 
him, and very properly threw over whenever they fell foul of his 
scheme, Unfortunately, he seems to have known nothing of 
Saladin’s knighthood, and his ignorance of this has lost us, 
probably, a magnificent chapter ; but the general estimation of the 
Soldan’s chivalrous nature, justice, truthfulness, and generosity, 
which runs through many chronicles and romances, finds admirable 
expression in the Talisman. That Scott played tricks with 
history is nothing to the point ; but that he was able, through 
the confused and imperfect records he used, to see and depict the 
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true character of Saladin with remarkable accuracy, is but another 
proof of his genius. 

Lessing, in Nathan der Weise, had drawn a portrait of the 
chivalrous Sultan half a century before the Talisman was written, 
and the play shows signs of a German’s serious study of Quellen. 
Lessing may have read Marin’s Histoire de Saladin (1758), or even 
Schultens’ Latin translation (1732) of the contemporary Arabic 
biography by Baha-ed-din. He falls into historical errors like 
Scott, but, unlike Scott, he does not do so on purpose, in 
deference to the requirements of romantic fiction. There is no 
artistic object served, for instance, in making Saladin’s father 
act as his treasurer in 1192 in the Lebanon, an inconvenient 
centre for the paymaster of an army at Jerusalem; besides, the 
father had been dead nearly twenty years. But the very blunder 
shows that Lessing had read somewhere that Saladin’s father 
was once governor of Baalbekk, and was afterwards his son’s 
treasurer at Cairo, both of which are historical facts. Again, 
it is recorded in contemporary annals that negotiations were on 
foot for a marriage between Saladin’s brother ‘Saphadin’ and 
Richard’s sister Joan. Scott deliberately altered this, on artistic 
grounds, into a projected alliance between Saladin himself and a 
fictitious Edith Plantagenet. Lessing adheres to the historical 
version, but adds a wholly inauthentic plan of a marriage between 
Saladin’s sister Sittah (really Sitt esh-Sham, or ‘The Lady of Syria’) 
and Richard’s brother—presumably the bastard William Longsword. 
The whole story of the marriage is so bizarre, even in the Oriental 
authorities, that one can hardly wonder at any extravagance 
in the modern glosses. 


Wenn unserm Bruder Melek 
Dann Richards Schwester wii’ zu Theile worden : 
Ha! welch ein Haus zusammen ! 


Saladin exclaims to Sittah. What a house indeed! The 
notion of Richard putting Joan of Sicily into Saphadin’s harim, 
and the couple reigning jointly in Palestine, under the affectionate 
patronage of their Christian and Moslem brothers of England and 
Egypt, is delightful enough to tempt the poorest imagination to 
rua riot. 

There are many true touches, no doubt, in Lessing’s portrait 
of Saladin: such as his love of kindred, 


Der sein Geschwister ingesammt so liebt, 
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and his generosity and contempt for money ; though 


Kin Kleid, ein Schwert, ein Pferd,—und Einen Gott, 
Was brauch ich mehr ? 


gives a sort of knight-errant impression, which was not in the 
real character. The main defect, however, of Lessing’s delineation 
(considered historically merely), is that it is too European. His 
Saladin is no real Saracen, as Scott’s is. The set purpose of 
‘Nathan the Wise,’ as a motive-drama, to preach toleration, and 
to silence the bigoted criticism of worthy pastor Goetze, compels 
Lessing to hold up Saladin as a type not only of a good Moslem, 
but a tolerant. The former he was, beyond question; but toler- 
ance was not his virtue; his chivalry and clemency were in act, 
not in thought. He could be kind to Christians, but he never 
doubted that they must eventually go down into the Pit. He 
had a holy horror of philosophy, free-thought, ‘ broad views,’ and 
all manner of heterodoxy. The only cruel act recorded against 
him, outside the retaliations of war, was the deliberate execution 
of a ‘philosopher’—a mystic Sufi. Like many fanatics, he 
could better tolerate the flat opposition of other religions than 
heresy within the pale of hisown creed. His chivalry to Crusaders 
was the good-breeding of a gentleman ; it did not touch his 
intellectual appreciation of their errors. He had a gentle soul 
and a soft heart, but they did not dispel his conviction that 
Christians were ‘fuel for Hell.’ He is a type of a true Moslem of 
the purest breed; but Lessing gives him a theological latitude 
which he would have indignantly disowned. Of course, all this has 
nothing to do with the drama as a drama, any more than historical 
criticism of the Talisman touches in any way its merits as a 
novel. To the student of the wide-spread Saladin myth, both 
works have the great interest that they preserve, amidst some 
historical truth and some romantic legend, the general character 
which opinion in all times has ascribed to the great Sultan. But 
the subject has already carried us too far, and we must end with 
the words of the ‘ Romance of Richard :’ 


Now alle that hereth this talkyng 
God geve hem alle good endyng! 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
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Miss Peckitt’s Pincushion. 


ISS PECKITT was our dressmaker. She wore a brown dress 
and a white lace collar, and was as neat and dainty asa 
little bird. She lived in a small square house at the end of the 
village—a house with green shutters and a green fence, a white 
face that always looked as though it had been washed that very 
morning, and shining little eyes of windows. There was a bit 
of garden round the house, in which Miss Peckitt grew the most 
wonderful flowers; pansies, forget-me-nots, and woodruffe, wall- 
flowers and daffodils, roses and lilies, sunflowers and nasturtiums, 
all in their due season made a blaze of colour in that garden, till 
the late dark days came, lighted by the last chrysanthemums, 
and the garden settled down under its brown coat to wait the 
news of spring that should come with the first yellow aconite. 

Our house was larger than Miss Peckitt’s, and our garden 
would have made a good score of hers, but somehow our gardeners 
never grew such flowers as those. Miss Peckitt used to come to 
our house to sew. She sewed my frocks and she sewed my pina- 
fores, and sat among her tapes and pins and yard measures telling 
me old stories that no one else cared about, for Miss Peckitt had 
no relations, and had always, as she said, kept herself to herself. 
And of all her stories the one I liked best was the one about the 
pincushion. It was a large, heavy cushion, and I wondered why 
Miss Peckitt always brought it with her when she came for the 
day. 

" I will make you a pincushion to keep here,’ I said, ‘ and then 
you need not carry that heavy thing about. What makes it so 
heavy ?’ 

‘It has a brick inside to keep it steady when I pin my work 
to it,’ she said; ‘and I carry it with me because it was the last 
thing my young man made for me,’ 

Miss Peckitt smiled and sighed, and I said: 
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‘Oh, did you ever have a young man? Do tell me about 
him !’ 

At ten years old one is not very discreet. I suppose Miss 
Peckitt was not inclined to be hard on youthful indiscretion, 
though she would have been the first to resent it in those of 
riper years. She threaded her needle and began: 

‘It was when I was a young girl.’ 

She could not have been more than thirty at this time, but to 
me she seemed immeasurably old, so I said: 

‘It’s a long time ago, then,’ as sympathetically as I could. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘a very long time. He was the son of a 
farmer, and we was “courting ever since we was quite little things 
and went to Sunday school. And Willie looked to be taken on 
to have a share in the farm, and we was to have been married in 
the spring. But it was not to be.’ 

‘What happened ?’ 

‘Why, his father died, my dear, and when it came to looking 
into things it was found he’d borrowed money on the land, and 
the interest hadn’t been paid. Willie told me it was because his 
father would grow wheat, and that seems to be always a snare to 
farmers. So then my Willie said he’d pay the interest and all, if 
they’d only wait. But they wouldn’t—and the old place was 
sold up—house and buildings and the beasts and the land 
with the standing crops. They may say it’s law, but it ain’t 
justice.’ 

She bit off her thread sharply, and I said it was a shame. 

‘So it was—a black shame. My Willie would a’ paid them 
every penny if they’d only a’ waited. But no; they sold the old 
place, and it fetched more than they looked for, and there was 
near two hundred pounds over, and that they gave to Willie,”as 
was only fair. And after the sale was over I saw nothing of him 
for two days, and then he came to me looking like a dog that the 
boys are after with stones. 

‘“ Tt’s all up, Blossom,” he said; he always called me that on 
account of my fresh colour.’ Miss Peckitt touched her faded 
cheek with her thimble and sighed. 

*“T’'m off,” says he; “with this bit of money I'll make a 
fortune over in America, which is a free country, and I’ll come 
home for you, my girl, or I’ll write and you'll come to me.” 

* “Tf it was to the world’s end,” says I. 

‘Then he gave me this pincushion ; it seemed a funny present, 
being quite plain, as you see, and it had big stitches, but sewn 
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very strong, and I almost laughed as I took it. I was glad after 
that I hadn’t laughed, for Willie he says— 

‘“ Blossom, my dear, do you know what makes it so heavy ?” 

‘So I said, no, I didn’t. 

‘« It’s a brick out of the old south wall at home,” says he, 
‘where the yellow rose is, and where the apricots fruit so free, 
and it’s covered with a bit of the silk gown my mother was married 
in—it’s faded, but you can see the rosy sprigs on it yet. You'll 
keep it for my sake 2 

‘So I said I would, and he said, “‘ When the cover wears out 
rip it off and put on another. I've got the rest of the dress laid 
by with the things my cousin’s keeping for me at Maidstone 
against I come back.” 

‘Then he kissed me, a great many times, God bless him! and 
off he went.’ 

‘Well?’ I asked, for Miss Peckitt had stopped abruptly. 

‘ Well, that’s all,’ she said shortly ; ‘ he never come back; but 1 
know he was true—and he would ha’ come back if he’d been 
living ; and the Lord’s will be done,’ she added resentfully. 

‘Did you keep the piece of the old dress,’ I asked, ‘ when it 
wore out, and you ripped it off? I should like to see it.’ 

‘I never ripped it off,’ she said; ‘I covered it over with a bit 
of damask, meaning to show it him fresh and bright when he 
come home ; but I dare say it’s worn out now, underneath, with all 
the needles and pins I’ve stuck in it—worn out—and nothing to 
show for it, like me.’ 

‘ How do you mean—nothing to show for it, like you?’ 

‘Why, child, said Miss Peckitt, with her mouth full of pins, 
‘if it had been the Lord’s will as Will and me should marry, I 
dare say I'd a’ looked no younger than I do, not so young perhaps, 
but that wouldn’t ha’ mattered if ’d had something to show for 
it—a tidy home, and a happy husband, and—and, children, may be.’ 

Here Miss Peckitt got up and looked out ofthe window. She 
came back in a moment, and remarked that she had caught a 
cold somehow, and I must have my frock unhooked and be tried 
on. I submitted silently to be unhooked, but I knew as well as 
she did that she had been crying. 





Time did not stand still in our village. A bicycle factory 
reared its gaunt ugliness by the church, and the moss-grown well 
was replaced by agalvanisediron pump. The old families moved 
away, and new people came; smarter people, in their gimcrack 
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way, who got their dresses made in the county town, and despised 
Miss Peckitt’s old-fashioned patterns. And, indeed, she was not 
enterprising. Nothing would induce her to make a bicycling 
suit, however conventional. The changes in our village took 
mighty strides while I was finishing my education in France and 
Germany. When I came home I hardly knew it. Almost my 
first visit was paid to the little white house with the green 
railings. 

‘It will do the poor thing good to see you,’ said my mother. 
‘I fear she is horribly poor. She gets hardly any work now. 
And she won’t accept anything she does not earn. The last time 
I sent for her she would not come, and when I went to see why, 
she told me plainly that she knew I didn’t really want her, and 
was only making up work for her sake—which was quite true.’ 

Miss Peckitt had aged little since our last parting, but she had 
grown very thin. The house, as usual, was scrupulously neat, 
but though we were close on Christmas there was no fire. © 

She did not know me at first, and was dusting a chair that was 
already of a spotlessness to shame our chairs at home, when suddenly 
she recognised me—the shock shattered for a moment the reserve of 
years—she threw her thin little arms round my neck and kissed 
me—faltered an apology for the ‘liberty,’ and then sat down on 
the doubly dusted chair and cried piteously. I comforted her as 
well as I could, but before she grew calm again I had listened to such 
a tale of poverty and self-denial as my young ears had never heard 
before. Work scarce and growing scarcer, hardly enough to live 
on, and to crown all the urgent necessity for saving, for hoarding 
every possible penny. 

‘But why?’ 

‘For my funeral, my dear,’ she said. ‘I’ve kept myself respect- 
able all these years, and if the parish was to touch me I should 
turn in my coffin—I know I should.’ 

‘Dear Miss Peckitt,’ I said, ‘you know we'd never let the 
parish F 

‘It would be just the same,’ she said, ‘though I know you 
mean it kindly and Ithank you thesame. Now, you'll excuse me 
getting on with what bits of sewing I have.’ 

And the needle began to flash in and out, through the white 
stuff. 

‘What is it?’ I asked idly. 

‘It’s for my burying,’ she said. ‘I know I’m not long for this 
world, for last night I see my Willie’s ghost as plain as plain, 
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walking in the churchyard, looking much the same, only older—as 
was to be expected—and I know that’s a sign.’ 

‘Your needle’s crooked,’ I said, fighting with a choking feeling 
in my throat. ‘Let me thread you another.’ 

‘Dear Miss,’ she said, ‘this is the only needle I’ve got. It’s 
not. so very crooked—and a penny’s a penny—and needles in 
penny packets isn’t what they used to be. No, and I won't let 
you buy me even needles, Miss. It’s the principle I think of; I 
won’t be beholden.’ 

‘You've got the old pincushion there still,’ I said ; ‘ there must 
be lots of needles in that ; let me empty out the sawdust and see. 
I'll put it all back very carefully.’ 

I think Miss Peckitt’s will must have been weakened by long 
fasting and trouble, for she let me rip up one side of that sacred 
cushion and pour out the bran into that little black tea tray with 
the gold border. I found in that bran sixty-seven good needles, 
to say nothing of broken ones. Then I began to put the bran 
back, and as I pushed it in to make it hard and tight I felt a 
hollow in the brick. There was something in it. I pulled it out. 

‘Oh, Miss Peckitt,’ I cried, ‘look what I’ve found in your 
pincushion !’ 

A little canvas bag—and in it ten sovereigns and two bank- 
notes, and a little letter. 


‘My Dear Blossom,—This is fifty pounds of my money, so as 
you will have something if I am not lucky with the rest. You 
will find this when you rip off the cover. If all goes well, as please 
God it will, it will pay for the things for our home. 

‘Your true friend and affectionate lover, 
* WILLIAM BEALE.’ 


She showed me the letter afterwards. Now she only kissed it 


and put it in her bosom—quite simply, undoing two buttons for 
the purpose, and said softly, 


‘Pay for things for the house? It will pay for my funeral.’ 


Miss Peckitt was on my mind. I had seen that the money 
and the words from the dead had brought her more pain than joy 
—and after dinner, that evening, I slipped on a dark cloak and 
ran down the quiet street to the little white house. I opened the 
door softly and peeped in. 


There was a fire in the grate, and before it in the armchair 
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with the patch-work cushion sat a middle-aged man. Miss Peckitt 
sat on his knee and her arm was round his neck; in her cheeks 
was the ‘fresh colour’ I had never seen there, and in her eyes 
the light of youth and hope. She sprang up at the click of the 
latch. 

‘It’s my Willie,’ she cried ; ‘he’s come back. Oh, Miss, dear, 
to think of it—he was coming home to me, with his fortune made, 
and the ship was wrecked, and him and the others has been living 
like Robinson Crusoe, and only fetched away by a ship the other 
day. And it was him I see last night, not his ghost. He was 
looking for me among the graves—because he couldn’t bear to 
come to the little house and find me dead and buried.’ 

‘So the fifty pounds will buy things for the house after all,’ I 
said. And the bronzed, clean shaven man, who stood there shy 
and awkward, answered in a voice such as had seldom filled that 
neat, prim little room— 

‘ Ay, so she says—the dear girl j 

So I came away, and left him with his dear girl—there was no 
inappropriateness in the phrase. Her forty years lay lightly on 
her now—and in her lover’s eyes she was still ‘ Blossom—because 
of her fresh colour ’—and would be to the end. 

I am sure they were both persons of sentiment, because they 
bought back the old farm, with its south wall where the apricots 
‘fruited so free,’ and when they went to church Miss Peckitt wore a 
gown of faded silk with a rosy sprig. The cousin in Maidstone had 
been faithful to his trust, and there was enough of the silk that 
the bridegroom’s mother had worn at her marriage to clothe the 
little bride on her wedding day. 





E. NFssitT. 





il 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE WORLD-WIDE MAGAZINE is a new and opulent 
repertory of travellers’ tales. The idea is capital, but we 
are not, I suppose, to think that all the travellers are quite serious. 
Three murders detected by aid of three visions, in the experience 
of one gentleman of Australia, are too many to be accepted with- 
out corroboration. The papers on Indian jugglery are written 
with much spirit, and are based partly on real tricks, partly on 
old traditions. Of the rope trick no eye-witness has ever yet 
been produced in modern days. Then the photographs of the 
tricks which were burned on the film repeat the venerable yarn 
about the photographs of the mango-tree trick, which contained 
no representation of a mango-tree. These photographs are never 
produced. Last week, indeed, a lady with whom I am well 
acquainted met a gentleman who assured her that he had seen 
the photographer at work, and had also seen the photographs— 
which proved that all was hocus-pocus, with no actual mango- 
tree in the matter. I shall try to get a view of the photographs 
in question, and will report. The trick of swallowing a tumbler 
of water containing a red, a white, and a blue powder, and of 
then reproducing the powders dry out of the mouth, was played, 
with a difference, by an Indian juggler at a house in Wimbledon 
some years ago, and is part of the répertotre of English jugglers. 


* * 
* 


A friend tells me that in India a woman juggler asked him to 
hold a rupee of his own in his clenched hand, and to see, by 
looking between his fingers, that he really held it. This he did. 
She then bade him hold his fist knuckles upward, and touched 
his knuckles with a wand. Something stirred in his hand. He 
opened it; a live scorpion fell out, but no rupee. With a tiny 
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cobra for a scorpion, this is one of the feats in The World-Wide 
Magazine. It is good, but perhaps Mr. Maskelyne can do it. 
The best Indian tales were told by Mr. Keller, an American 
professional ; but they broke down under cross-examination. 


* * 
* 


It is difficult to believe yarns. I lately published one of a 
lady who, at 10 P.M. in Scotland, saw in a glass ball a crystal 
picture of a lady lying barefoot on a sofa. ‘Fifty miles away’ a 
lady, a daughter of a matron present, had been so reclining from 
3to7 P.M. A reviewer in The Atheneum repeated my anecdote 
thus: ‘ The vision of a lady with bare feet in India took place in 
Scotland at 10 P.M., which would exactly correspond with the time 
of the incident in India in the afternoon.’ But India is not 
within fifty miles of any part of Scotland, nor had I so much 
as mentioned India in the anecdote. I therefore ventured to 
remonstrate on this unprincipled improvement of my story, say- 
ing that I really had not told any tale (as the reviewer alleged) 
about ‘a lady with bare feet in India.’ To this the critic replied : 
‘We do not understand Mr. Lang’s point about the vision of the 
lady with bare feet.’ The point was that the reviewer had 
invented the miracle—namely, that a crystal picture at 10 P.M. 
in Scotland coincided in time with an actual fact at 3 P.M. in 
India. My tales, the critic observed, are ‘ scarcely put in a form 
in which they can be of much help for psychical research.’ They 
are of more help (being true and attested) than if they were 
invented by the unconsciously mythopeic fancy of a writer in 
The Athenewm. -His myth aptly illustrates the difference be- 
tween evidence at first hand and evidence at second hand. But 
the excellent creature fails to ‘see the point, being imaginative 
rather than intelligent. 


* * 
* 


Everyone who has been at Abbotsford has seen the portrait 
of ‘ Beardie,’ Walter Scott, Sir Walter’s ancestor, that good old 
man who kept a vow never to shave his beard ‘till the King 
enjoyed his own again.’ Probably Sir Walter never saw the poem 
on his ancestor, by Sir William Scott, Baronet, of Thirlestane. I 
am permitted to quote this piece (not printed among Sir William’s 
published works) by the kindness of his descendant and repre- 
sentative, Lord Napier and Ettrick. I only give three stanzas 
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out of five: they are rather pious than poetical. The poetry is 
supplied in Marmion by Sir Walter himself. 
* * 
* 


A POEM ON THE DEATH OF MASTER WALTER SCOTT, 
WHO DIED IN KELSO, NOVEMBER 3, 1729. 


By Sir WIiLiiam Scott or THIRLESTANE, Barr. 
‘Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.’— Virgil. 


Thrice happy he, his troubles have an end, 

Tho’ we still grieve deprived of such a friend. 

How mild in life, and how resigned in death, 

As future joys had swelled each longing breath, 
Whose distance and delay were all his pain ; 

But now he feels his ardent wish obtain. 

While here he walked with God, and still improved 
In solid piety, which most he loved. 


His converse breathed the Christian; on his tongue 
The praises of religion ever hung ; 

Whence it appeared he did with solid ground 
Commend the pleasures which himself had found ; 
And from a long experience gave advice 

As one who knew religion’s real price. 


His venerable mien and goodly air 

Fix on our hearts impressions strong and fair. 
Full seventy years had shed their silvering snow 
Around his locks, and made his beard to grow— 
That decent beard which, with becoming grace, 
Did spread a reverend honour on his face. 

Nay, the just symmetry of his whole frame 
Stands full to view and still revives his name. 


* * 
i 


Having partaken, since writing the last Ship, of the hospitality, 
and enjoyed the society, of one of the dinner clubs which were 
denounced by a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, it is only fair 
in me to remark that their amiable hosts did not advertise any 
‘Young Lions,’ though a young anc illustrious lion presided. 
But now he has slain, in the most heart-breaking way, the hero 
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who rescued The Prisoner of Zenda. This is as bad as Mr. 
Addison’s murder of Sir Roger de Coverley, though, to be sure, 
politics in Central Europe would otherwise have been terribly 
complicated by the revelations of Mr. Anthony Hope. Indeed, 
the position of the present King is already far from secure. I 
must add that the shot heard in the garret was the shot by which 
Rupert was killed, which my dulness failed to gather from the 
narrative. 


* * 
* 


The sudden death of Sir Edward Burne-Jones deprives us of a 
painter most conscientious and most poetical. Sir Edward’s art 
was, so to speak, a late flower of the old pre-Raffaelite movement, 
and, unlike some of the flowers, was always beautiful in colour 
and design, if perhaps monotonous in a sentiment which was by 
no means the only sentiment of the artist. He had abundance of 
humour : it came out in conversation and in an occasional carica- 
ture. He was a man of a most genial, kindly, and refined nature. 
Among his most charming pieces were a small drawing of ‘ Love dis- 
guised as Reason,’ which can never be forgotten; his beautiful picture 
of a Vestal, and the figure of the Virgin in the Annunciation. His 
pieces were not always excellent in proportion to size, numbers of 
figures, and elaboration of composition. Possibly he did not begin 
at a sufficiently early age the arduous drudgery of his art. His 
lovely designs in silver point show how strenuously and success- 
fully he laboured to recover lost ground. The loss of Sir Edward 
is irreparable to English art and inestimable to his many friends. 
Of that illustrious group of 1858-1866, only the youngest, Mr. 
Swinburne, is left, and indeed it needs hopeful eyes to discern 
their successors. 


* 
* 


Meanwhile France is fortunate in M. Rostand, the author of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. He is younger than Mr. Kipling, one is 
happy to hear. The play, as M. Jules Lemaitre says, is rather 
a revival than a new beginning: a revival of French gaiety and 
élan; of honest sentiment, of admirable writing on the ancient 
lines. The piece arrives, among a chaos of grimy ‘realisms’; of 
intentional décadence; of vapid symbolism; of gloomy sermonis- 
ings—it arrives fresh from the world of old Dumas, of Moliére, of 
Cyrano himself, of Le Capitaine Fracasse, and it is as welcome 
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to all men as the spring. The spring, too, is le Renouveau ; it is 
not precisely ‘a new departure.’ D’Artagnan crosses the stage, 
the great, the immortal D’Artagnan, and your heart beats with a 
welcome. There is a writer whom one could have wished alive to 
see his old friend and this restoration of romance. Probably the 
piece cannot be adapted to the English stage. Where, for one 
thing, is our Coquelin? We cannot have everything. We have 
no Dumas and no Coquelin, just as we have no Gascons., 


* * 
* 

Somebody says that Mr. Alden (that most diverting author) 
reports that he never met a man who had read more than one of 
Miss Austen’s novels. Mr. Alden never met George IV. (who had 
a complete set in each of his houses), nor Sir Walter Scott, nor 
Archbishop Whately, nor even this obscure devotee—worse luck! 
No doubt Mr. Alden has read all Miss Austen’s novels himself, 
but he is unlucky in his acquaintances. Northanger Abbey is 
appearing in a great French newspaper—all Miss Austen’s novels, 
let us hope, will so appear. New editions come out constantly, 
and there is no personal fuss about Miss Austen, as about Miss 
Bronté, who did not care for the supreme novelist. They were 
exceedingly unlike each other in life and art. Nobody makes 
a to-do about Miss Austen’s private life and adventures—only her 
genius endures. We are not troubled with disquisitions about her 
relations. Her miniatures live like Cooper’s; her mirth is as 
immortal as that of Cervantes; her characters are household 
memories. One is very sorry for Mr. Alden’s friends of the 
sterner and less good-looking sex if the report that they cannot 
read Miss Austen is not a mere piece of irony. 


* * 
* 


It is difficult to understand why Cambridge was the favourite 
for the University Match. Mr. F. Mitchell set forth his reasons 
in an article in The London Review : his hope was in Mr. Jessop. 
We all hoped to see Mr. Jessop send the ball rattling among the 
benches on the top of the Pavilion, but he did not play like 
himself. He put forth his swashing blow, but it never met the 
ball, or, if it did, the ball soared softly in rustic fashion, and came 
down not far off. The tame propriety of the Cambridge batting, 
when a whole day was occupied in mopping up 272, has never been 
equalled in this match. Mr. Taylor's 70 was a more pleasing 
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inuings than the century of Mr. Wilson, who was lucky in having 
a man to run for him, but unlucky in being unable to bowl next 
day. Oxford had no great choice of bowlers, only four, of whom 
Mr. Lee was scarcely employed enough. He had bowled with 
great judgment and success against M.C.C. earlier in the week. 
Oxford never fielded better, and Mr. Stocks’ catch, when he got 
rid of Mr. Taylor, was almost startling. After certain murmurs 
against Mr. Eccles, he practically won the match, as on other 
occasions did Mr, Crawley (I think) and Lord George Scott, when 
playing as ‘last choices.’ Asa bowler Mr. Hinde was disappointing: 
Mr, Jessop had all the success not given away by three cases of 
run out. Probably the wicket played oddly in the second 
Cambridge innings; but batting with confidence, Mr. Champain 
found it easy enough when he knocked off the runs. The Univer- 
sities, like the country generally, seem deficient in bowling, 
whether fast or slow. Mr. Winter’s lobs caused no trouble on an 
excellent wicket ; indeed Mr, F’. Mitchell and Mr. Charles Wright, 
playing for M.C.C., had proved that Cambridge bowling was below 
its usual standard. Mr. Stocks (whose curious run did not seem 
to perplex batters) probably needs a peculiar wicket for success, 
and, despite the trying work of the Schools, Mr. Cunliffe proved 
the most trustworthy bowler, as he generally does. There were 
no incidents, except the sorrows of Mr. Fox for lack of a Sash. 
Oxford was decidedly the better eleven, and the last batsmen were 
infinitely more taking than the two last Cambridge men, wiio 
played, in the first innings, a useful but unlovely game. Winning 
the Boat Race (of course), the Sports (by seven events to two), 
and the Match (by nine wickets), Oxford has had an uncommonly 
pleasant year, though I think she was beaten at golf, or battledore 
and shuttle-cock, or some such thing. 


* * 
* 


Surely the time has been when the Marquis of Granby was 
opposed to the use of paraffin oil in dry-fly fishing. It does seem 
to be straining the resources of civilisation. Now, however, in 
‘The Trout,’ ! Lord Granby recommends the use of the oil. I 
doubt if it really saves much flicking of the fly to dry it; besides, 
as there is often nothing else to do, one may as well flick as not. 
Lord Granby tells of Scotch trout (not Loch Leven) which, intro- 
duced into a Derbyshire river, merely grew in length, not in grace 


1 Fur, Feather, and Fin Series. Longmans. 
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or bulk, and had to be executed, hungry raiders as they were. I 
have known Loch Leven trout placed in a Highland tarn which 
grew to about three pounds in the first four years, and then either 
escaped into the river (a salmon river) or dwindled in size toa 
quarter of a pound, while they increased in number. It is better 
to stock a river or lake with local trout. In Galloway there is a 
kind of tarn of which the water used to be run off every year. 
During two or three years it was let alone, and the tiny burn 
trout increased in weight to two or three pounds. For some 
reason they would scarcely ever look at an artificial fly. 


* * 
* 


High on a grey hill in ‘Mr. Crockett’s country’ there is a 
deep tarn, with a margin widely fenced by reeds and water-lilies, 
and not to be reached by casting from the bank. There is no 
boat, but here one would like to launch a canoe. A local friend 
devoid of scruples told me that he put on an otter. He caught 
but one trout, weighing three pounds. Many others were hooked, 
but broke the strong tackle. I have been ‘ broken’ but too often 
in a similar lochan, where the best chance is on a day of blazing 
sunshine without wind. You cast, in the glassy expanse, over 
rising fish, and the fish are large: one sees them playing, but the 
big ones rise in the centre, which cannot be reached by man. 
Hard by is Lochinvar, familiar to students of Mr. Crockett, but 
there the trout are not nearly so large. Why out of the same 
stream the trout of a pound and a half should be identical in 
shape and colour, while one is as red-fleshed as a salmon, and the 
other is white and insipid, is a mystery. The trout of the upper 
Test, as a rule, are scarcely worth cooking; while further down 
the water they are very good, perhaps because they get mayfly. 
On the whole, he is a lucky amateur of English trout who ‘likes 
them muddy.’ 


* * 
* 


People seem to like their novels muddy now, judging by the 
praises bestowed on ‘ Zack’s’ book, Life is Life. The stories run 
strong, I admit—very strong—and ‘ flasker about’ on the water 
(as a MS. note in an old fishing book of 1680 puts it); but 


the flavour, I think, is muddy, and, for one, I don’t like them 
muddy. 
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‘In France,’ siys M. Brunetiére, writing in The Atheneum, 
‘we have got into an annoying habit of only considering as 
relevant to “literature” collections of verses, novels, dramatic 
pieces, and occasionally studies in criticism or literary history.’ 
Our ‘habit’ is the same, and it is decidedly annoying to persons 
who, like M. Brunetiére, are not novelists. Our ‘dramatic 
pieces’ are either not dramatic or not literature, and the less said 
about our poems the better. ‘The historians, the scholars, the 
philosophers, are left out in the cold,’ M. Brunetiére avers, men- 
tioning the scholars twice. ‘It seems as if criticism was afraid 
to meddle with them.’ We may infer that the critics are neither 
historians, scholars, nor philosophers, so no wonder that they are 
‘afraid to meddle.’ They do wisely. Lately I observed a critic 
quoting Mr. William Watson for a remark really due (as Mr. 
Watson would no doubt acknowledge) to a rather earlier critic, 
one Aristoteles. In America a friend of mine found a lady pro- 
fessor, in a university, delivering a course of lectures on Mr. 
William Watson. Our universities, in a way which M. Jules 
Lemaitre must reckon deplorable, still cleave to Aristotle ; but the 
fair American scholar was more ‘up to date.’ Not that the old 
American universities neglect Aristotle, but the lady appealed to 
a class of her own sex, one may presume. 


* * 
* 


I regret to learn that an unlucky quotation of mine, from 
The Scarlet Gown of the late Mr. Murray, has grieved some 
sensitive hearts in Bonnie Dundee. Mr. Murray, who was very 
young, and much devoted to a town not far from Dundee, spoke 
disparagingly of the ‘culture’ of Dundee. We cannot expect 
culture to be very intimately connected with commerce! Lock- 
hart when young talked without much respect about the con- 
dition of literature in the celebrated city of Glasgow. Dundee is 
not Athens—not yet at least—but no doubt possesses her proper 
complement of scholars, to some of whom my sinful note referred 
with due respect. As for curiosity shops (the Paradise of cul- 
ture) and old book shops, Dundee has plenty; whereas—I say it 
with shame—St. Andrews has none at all. If any capitalist would 
set up such an emporium in South Street he would confer a boon 
on three or four citizens, though I own that he would not make a 
rapid fortune. In Scotland I seem to have remarked circulating 
collections of bibelots, which follow the tourist as far north as 
Inverness. The pot, or dirk, or book, or engraving, which he 
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denied himself at Edinburgh and Perth proves fatal at Inverness, 
The dealers never threw a fly over St. Andrews, yet persons of 
opulence go there in autumn and find nothing to collect but 
patent golf clubs, Reflecting on all this the people of Dundee 
may pluck up heart, and, like the citizens of Chicago, may ‘just 
make Culture hum,’ 

ANDREW Lana. 
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